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THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  INFORMATION  EXECUTIVES 


When  IS  management 

meets  with  business 


..and  the  results 
can  sometimes 
be  spectacular. 


Working  together,  business  and  IS 
executives  can  devise  an  informa¬ 
tion  technology  plan  that  solves  a 
critical  business  problem,  increases 
business  value  and  improves  bottom-line 
profits.  That’s  an  achievement  worthy  of  an 
ESPRIT  Award. 

The  Second  Annual  ESPRIT  Awards  pro¬ 
gram,  created  by  CIO  and  Booz-Allen  & 
Hamilton,  recognizes  those  companies,  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  and  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  that  are  using  IT  to  attain  real  busi¬ 
ness  value  in  measurable  ways. 

If  your  technology  investment  is  paying 
off  in  these  ways,  we  want  to  hear  about  it. 
We  urge  you  to  participate  in  this  program 
by  filling  out  the  ESPRIT  Awards  applica¬ 
tion  form  included  with  this  issue  of  CIO. 

The  applicants  must  be  a  senior  informa¬ 
tion  executive  and  the  senior  executive 
partner  for  whom  the  system  was  devel¬ 
oped.  Winners  will  be  chosen  by  a  panel  of 
independent  judges,  from  among  entrants 
who  have  sent  in  completed  application 
forms  by  the  deadline.  Entrants  will  be 
judged  on  the  following  criteria: 

•  The  importance  of  technology  in 
achieving  business  results 
•  The  pervasiveness  of  technology  in 
creating  the  solution 
•  Strategic  partnering 
•  Return  on  investment 
The  January  15, 1995  issue  of  CIO  will 
feature  profiles  of  the  winning  organizations. 
We’ll  take  a  look  at  how  their  IS /business 
partnerships  have  resulted  in  strategic  tech¬ 
nology  investments  that  have  a  positive  and 
sustained  impact  on  the  bottom  line.  Then 
in  early  1995,  CIO  and  Booz-Allen  &  Hamil¬ 
ton  will  host  a  special  awards  ceremony 
honoring  these  winning  organizations. 
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Putting  Imaginati 
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Imagine  Moving  Your  Business  Critical 

Applications  To  Client/Server. 


The  idea  of  entering  a  client/server 
environment  may  at  first  seem  a  bit 
perilous.  But  it’s  a  move  that  will  dramati¬ 
cally  improve  the  efficiency  of  your 
business.  And  with  Digital  you’ll  have  an 
array  of  proven  products  that  offer  the 
protection  of  a  steel  cage. 
Our  Open  Client/Server  products 
let  you  move  your  mission  critical 
applications  more  efficiently,  productively 
and  confidently  than  you  ever  expected. 
Our  proven  OpenVMS™  software 
delivers  unmatched  levels  of  application 
availability,  data  integrity  and  system 
security  in  a  client/server  environment.  With 
servers  that  provide  tight  integration  with 
all  desktops  including  DOS,®  Windows,® 
Windows/NT®  OS/2®  MAC,®  UNIX®  and 
OpenVMS.  Plus  data  integration  with  the 
databases  or  PCLANs  of  your  choice. 


What’s  more,  you  have  a  range  of 
advanced  features  that  ensure  your  data  [s 
always  available,  accurate  and  secure. 
They  even  protect  against  disasters  by 
providing  Failover  protection  over  com¬ 
plete  networks  in  only  seconds. 

Best  of  all,  with  our  Alpha  AXP  64-bit 
servers,  you’re  running  on  the  fastest, 
most  cost-effective  servers  available. 
These  servers  beat  anything  else  out 
there  on  performance,  price/performance 
and  scalability.  Not  to  mention  that 
Alpha  AXP  gives  you  the  flexibility  to 
support  multiple  operating  systems  such 
as  OpenVMS,  Windows/NT  and  UNIX 
from  Digital  and  other  companies. 

And  of  course,  you’ll  have  the  added 
protection  of  the  service  and  support  only 
Digital  can  deliver,  in  over  100  countries. 

To  learn  more,  please  call  1 -800-DIGITAL. 


Remind  Ydu  Of  Your  Warehouse  Management  System? 


Trade  Up  To  The  Ultimate  Warehouse 
Management  Software  For  The  AS/400. 

Meet  the  new  Boss. 

New  CA-Warehouse  Boss.”  The  software  that  can  im¬ 
prove  your  bottom  line. 

It's  the  only  totally  integrated  warehouse  manage¬ 
ment  software  that  enables  everything  you’ve  got  to  work 
together -Scanners,  RF,  Conveyors,  Pick-To-Lights,  etc. 

The  Boss  is  the  “central  nerve  center”  that  tracks  every 
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Free 
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CA  Warehouse  Boss  acts  as  a  “central  nerve  center."  Software  that  Can  turn  your 


detail  from  arrival  through  departure.  It  assures  complete  inventory  accuracy  warehouse  into  a  real  performer. 


through  cycle  counting  or  physical  inventory. 

And  advanced  pick  planning,  such  as  batch 
wave  or  order  pick,  optimizes  your  labor  usage.  _ 

So  customers  get  the  right  orders.  Every  time.  mSjJF 
The  Boss  is  built  using  an  advanced  architecture  so  it 
can  grow  with  you  without  costly  custom  programming. 
Call  1-800  CALL  CAI 

Ext.  150  for  more  information  ^^QAADIITt 
and  a  free  Demo  Disk  of  the  _  * 
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Software  superior  by  design. 


New  CA-Warehouse  Boss 


©  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc,.  One  Computer  Associates  Plaza.  Islandia,  NY  11 788  70CO. 
All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  CLIENT/SERVER 


VERVIEW  28 


No  Free  Ride 

The  costs  of  client/server  are  many,  varied  and  often  unpre¬ 
dictable.  By  Thomas  Kiely 


Manager-as-coach  36 
Cover  photo  by  David  Baditoi 


Variable  Costs 

Calculating  the  cost  of  a  client/server  solution  has  always 
been  an  imprecise  science  at  best.  While  a  number  of  studies 
have  emerged  to  shine  some  light  on  the  subject,  the  answer 
to  the  question,  “What  price  client/server?”  still  seems  to  be, 
“It  depends.”  By  Thomas  Kiely 


ATA  INTEGRITY 


Esprit  Awards  application 
follows  page  16 


The  Leading  Role 

Once  cast  primarily  as  supervisors  and  admin¬ 
istrators,  managers  faced  with  the  switch  to 
client/server  are  learning  a  new  part — 
and  making  it  work.  By  Richard  Pastore 


Lines  of  Defense 

Client/server  exposes  the  computing  environment  to 
new  risks.  Keeping  data  safe  and  sound  is  tricky.  Yet 
the  very  features  that  make  client/server  more  vul¬ 
nerable  also  provide  it  with  inherently  better  sur¬ 
vival  qualities  than  other  architectures. 

By  Peter  Cassidy 


MANAGEMENT  ISSUES 


BOTTOM 
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Introducing  the  exception. 


The  new,  no-compromise 
Hewlett-Packard 
workstation.  $3,995. 

It’s  time  to  take  a  stand.  Because  now 
you  can  not  only  afford  the  power  of  a 
workstation  for  your  favorite  applications. 
You  can  afford  the  quality  and  power  of 
a  Hewlett-Packard  workstation. 

At  $3,995,  the  HP  9000  Series  700  Model 
712/60  is  the  only  truly  affordable  work¬ 
station  to  include  a  15"  color  monitor.  A 
260-MB  disk.  And  16  MB  of  RAM. 

Since  multimedia  features  are  built  right 
into  the  chip,  you  don’t  need  expensive 
external  hardware  for  video  and  imaging. 

And  you  can  exploit  the  full  performance 
of  the  over  five-thousand  applications 
available  for  our  workstations.  With  the 
power  you’ve  come  to  expect  from 
Hewlett-Packard. 

For  more  information  about  HP’s  new 
712/60  and  7 1 2/80i  workstations,  call 
1-800-637-7740,  Ext.  8017.  We’ll  tell  you 
how  HP’s  newest  workstations  have 
become  the  rule.  By  being  the  exception. 

HEWLETT® 
PACKARD 


©1994  Hewlett-Packard  Company  WSY9322 


The  Unique  Middleware  Solution  For  Accessing  Any  Data  Anywhere. 


EDA/SQL  FROM  Information  Builders  has 
become  the  standard  for  data  access  across 
all  platforms,  within  any  enterprise-wide 
client/server  architecture. 

Because  no  other  middleware  product 
can  match  the  transparency  and  language 
consistency  of  EDA/SQL  as  a  gateway  to 
Sybase,  Oracle,  DB2  and  most  other  major 
databases— even  all  of  your  legacy  data. 
Nothing  else  can  match  EDA/SQL’s 
compliance  with  DRDA,  TCP/IP,  ODBC  and 
many  other  important  protocols  or  its  range 
of  support  for  every  type  of  network. 

Which  is  why  it’s  been  endorsed  by  every 
major  vendor  in  the  business,  from  IBM  to 
Microsoft,  and  is  the  middleware  of  choice 
for  the  vast  majority  of  Fortune  1000 
companies. 


DESKTOP  TO  DATA  WITH 
ZERO  PLATFORM  DEPENDENCE 

Unlike  other  middleware  products 
EDA/SQL  isn’t  dependent  on  a  single  pro¬ 
prietary  architecture.  Any  user,  whether 
they’re  on  a  corporate  LAN  or  connected 
to  a  departmental  server,  can  get  to  any 
authorized  data,  wherever  it  resides. 

From  simple  ad-hoc  queries  to  OLTP 
transactions,  EDA/SQL’s  scalability 
guarantees  platform  independence.  And  its 
flexibility  lets  you  work  in  SQL-based 
applications  using  data  from  any  database, 
relational  or  non-relational. 

HOW,  AND  WHY,  EDA/SQL 
CAN  GET  THE  DATA  OTHERS  CAN’T 

EDA/SQL  includes  a  complete  suite  of 
data  management  services,  interfaces,  and 


tools  for  accessing  and  managing  data 
within  any  client/server  architecture. 

No  other  middleware  product  can  get  to, 
analyze,  and  scrub  imperfect  data  like 
EDA/SQL  so  it  can  be  delivered  to  any 
DBMS  engine,  rightsized  for  any  platform, 
and  made  accessible  from  any  remote 
location. 

In  fact,  only  EDA/SQL  gives  you  a  com¬ 
bination  of  real-time  cost  management,  user 
profile  control,  and  a  custom  approach  to 
data  access. 

For  more  information  on  how  EDA/SQL 
can  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  your 
client/server  environment,  or  to  attend  a 
FREE  Seminar... 

CALL  800-969-INFO 

In  Canada  call  416-364-2760 

Information 

Builders 


-C:  r.DA/SQL  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  NY,  NY  10001.  All  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  holders. 


SPECIAL  REPORT  (CONT.) 


INSIGHTS:  WHO’S  ON  FIRST? 

One  of  the  most-important  games  managers  play  involves  pri¬ 
oritizing  IS  project  proposals.  Though  playing  dirty  may  be 
part  of  the  fun,  it’s  time  to  consider  improving  the  process. 

By  Ido  Millet 


Views  from 
the  top  56 


COLUMNS 


To  Our  Clients,  With  Best  Wishes,  From  the  Servers 

The  chief  executives  of  four  software  firms  weigh  in  with 
their  best  estimates — abetted  by  some  analyst  annotation — 
of  what  the  client/server  future  holds  in  store. 

By  David  H.  Freedman 


STATE  OF  THE  ART:  GOLDEN  GATEWAYS 

Moving  to  client/server  makes  it  difficult  to  get  at  and  work 
with  legacy  data.  But  there  are  a  number  of  viable  options  and 
strategies  that  preclude  having  to  rewrite  the  universe. 

By  John  Edwards 


First  things 
first  24 


MIDDLEWARE 


PROJECT  EVALUATION 


VENDOR  VIEWPOINTS  56 


CLIENT/SERVER  74 


FRONTLINE:  BEYOND  CLIENT/SERVER 

The  corruption  of  the  client/server  concept  is  not  necessarily 
a  negative  thing.  The  term  is  serving  as  a  rallying  point  for  IS 
groups  moving  away  from  mainframe-centricity  toward  high¬ 
er-order  computing.  By  Portia  Isaacson 
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Publisher’s  Letter _ 12 

Trendlines  14 


■  Off  the  Shelf 

■  Networking  schools 

■  Catastrophe  management 
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■  SimHealth 
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■  Technology  predictions 
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IBM  wrote  the  book 

on  business  computing. 

Now  we’ve  written  the 
catalogs,  too. 


most  convenient  way  ever  to  get 
answers  to  questions  before  yoi 
buy,  place  orders  and  take  adva 
tage  of  special  promotions. 

Everything  from 
compilers  to  complete 
CPU  upgrades  in  four 
user-friendly  catalogs. 

Nothing’s  more  compatible 
with  your  IBM  system  than 
IBM  products  and  services.  And 
ordering  them  has  never  been 
more  convenient. 


Simply  call  1  800  IBM-CALL 
to  order  any  of  our  free  IBM 
Direct  catalogs— The  IBM  RISC 
System/6000®  Direct  Catalog , 
The  IBM  AS/400®  Direct 
Catalog,  The  IBM  Networking 
Direct  Catalog  or  The  IBM 
Mainframe  Software  Direct 
Catalog.  In  these  catalogs,  you’l 
find  a  wide  variety  of  hardware 
and  software  to  fit  any  IBM 
midrange  system,  the  latest  in 
PC  networking  products  and  a 


It’s  IBM  Direct  from  IBM— four 
easy-to-use  catalogs  that  give  you 
direct  access  to  a  vast  array  of 
IBM  products  and  services  that 
can  help  you  run  your  business 
more  efficiently. 

Whether  you  reach  us  by  phone, 
fax  or  mail,  IBM  Direct  is  the 


Service  available  in  U.S.  only 

®  IBM,  RISC  System/6000  and  AS/400  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation, 
©1993  IBM  Corporation 


I  want  a  Direct  line  to  the  IBM  product  line. 

Please  send  me  a  free: 

D  IBM  RISC  System/6000®  Direct  Catalog 
EH  IBM  AS/400®  Direct  Catalog 
D  IBM  Networking  Direct  Catalog 
Q  IBM  Mainframe  Software  Direct  Catalog 


Name 


Title 


Company 


Address 


State 


cially  trained  IBM  Direct  staff 
members  who  are  experts  on  your 
particular  platform. 

The  IBM  Direct  staff  is  prepared 
to  answer  questions  and  process 
your  orders  quickly  and  effi¬ 
ciently.  When  necessary,  they’ll 
prepare  configurations  based  on 
your  existing  IBM  installation 
and  fax  their  recommendations 
to  you— so  you  can  make  well- 
informed  decisions.  Plus,  they’ll 
also  ensure  that  your  local  IBM 
representative  or  team  is  available 
for  assistance  with  installation 
and  support. 

IBM  quality  backed  by  the 
IBM  guarantee. 

When  you  buy  from  IBM  Direct, 
you  get  the  full  IBM  commitment 
to  quality  and  customer  satis- 
laction.  The  same  top-quality 
hardware  products  backed  by 


To  receive  vour  catalogs  even  faster,  simply  dial  1 800  IBM-CALL 
(1  800  426-2255)  or  fax  us  at  1  800  2  IBM  FAX  (1  800  242-6329), 
attn:  dept.  100 H. 


Telephone 


Choosing  IBM  has  always 
been  an  easy  call.  Now 
buying  IBM  products  is 
easy,  too.  To  place  an  order 
or  request  your  free  IBM 
Direct  catalogs,  simply 
dial  1800  IBM-CALL 
(1800  426-2255),  Dept.  100H, 

weekdays  between  8  a.m.  and 
8  p.m.  ET,  or  complete  and 
return  the  attached  business 
reply  card. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


The  client/server  environment  has  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  create  a  harmony  that  blends  the  sounds 
of  all  facets  of  the  organization.  But  getting 
there  is  bound  to  involve  screeching  and  out-of¬ 
tune  instruments  that  produce  cacophony  be¬ 
fore  harmony. 

This  issue  of  CIO  looks  at  the  problems  that 
continue  to  create  disharmony  for  information 
executives  beginning  the  inevitable  march  to 
the  client/server  tune.  One  thing  is  certain: 
Moving  to  a  client/server  infrastructure  is  the 
technical  and  cultural  challenge  of  this  decade. 
Four  out  of  five  CIOs  at  a  recent  CIO  editorial 
meeting  indicated  they  were  developing  a 
client/server  infrastructure.  And  based  upon 
conversations  with  researchers  following  this  market,  that  percentage 
translates  to  what’s  happening  in  most  companies. 

Fortunately,  a  growing  body  of  knowledge  is  helping  CIOs  formu¬ 
late  client/server  strategies  that  are  right  for  their  organizations.  Tak¬ 
ing  a  big-picture  view  is  critical  in  creating  this  environment  because 
the  entire  enterprise — or  the  “E  word,”  as  one  consultant  describes 
it — is  often  involved. 

Senior  Editor  Tom  Kiely  writes  about  the  economics  of  moving  to 
client/server  in  his  article  “Variable  Costs,”  beginning  on  Page  30. 
Researchers  are  discovering  a  variety  of  outcomes  and  costs  as  they 
delve  into  these  issues.  A  new  rule  of  thumb  is  that  “costs  are  situa¬ 
tional.”  Kiely  also  reports  on  one  cost  model  created  by  the  Gartner 
Group. 

Senior  Writer  Richard  Pastore  provides  another  view  of  the 
client/server  pastiche — management  and  human-resources  chal¬ 
lenges  as  technology  edges  out  to  the  front  lines  (see  “The  Leading 
Role”  on  Page  36).  IS  managers  describe  their  experiences  becoming 
“coaches,”  letting  go  of  day-to-day  tasks  and  providing  more  consulta¬ 
tion  to  corporate  departments.  Pastore  profiles  four  managers  who 
have  made  changes  because  of  the  demands  of  the  client/server 
world. 

Meeting  the  client/server  challenge  makes  CIOs  even  more  visible 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  As  one  executive  says,  “Those  who 
commit  to  the  changes  will  find  job  security;  the  others  will  not.” 
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For  years,  EMC  has  been  the  performance  leader 


which  utilizes  high  performance  3.5"  HDAs. 


in  disk  storage  systems. 


And  now,  with  the  introduction  of  the 


enhanced  Symmetrix  4000 


series  of  Integrated  Cached  Disk 


Symmetrix  4000  Array  ( IC  DA  ), 

Series  l  CD  A 

we’re  pulling  ahead  of  the  competition  once  again. 
We’ve  doubled  the  capacity  of  the 
Symmetrix  4200  by  introducing  the  4200-2S, 


And  by  integrating  an 

\2 


enhanced  channel 


EMC 


THE  STORAGE  ARCHITECTS 

adapter,  we’ve  measurably 
boosted  the  4800’s  performance.  That  means 
improved  speed,  availability, 
and  efficiency.  For  more  information  on  our 
enhanced  Symmetrix  4000  series  of 


ICDA,  call  1-800-424-EMC2,  Ext.  LM68O. 


Our  enhanced  Symmetrix  4000 
disk  storage  series  is  leaving 
the  competition  behind. 


©  1993  EMC  Corporation.  EMC ’  Symmetrix,  Integrated  Cached  Disk  Array,  and  the  EMC  logo  are  trademarks  of  EMC  Cotporation.  ICDA  is  a  registered  trademark  of  EMC  Corporation. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


A  major  barrier  to  implementing  client/serv¬ 
er  technology  has  traditionally  been  the  lack 
of  information  about  what  it  really  costs.  In 
preparing  this  issue,  CIO’s  editorial  staff 
found  that  the  economics  of  client/server 
are  situational — that  is,  costs  vary  greatly 
from  company  to  company  and  from  system 
to  system.  This  often  makes  it  very  difficult 
for  information  executives  to  persuade  top 
management  to  adopt  client/server  strate¬ 
gies. 

Respected  research  organizations,  includ¬ 
ing  International  Data  Corp.,  Forrester  Re¬ 
search  Inc.  and  the  Gartner  Group,  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  offer  guidelines  to  help  CIOs 
better  predict  the  price  tag.  Now  the  vendors  that  offer  client/server 
solutions  must  rise  to  this  challenge  as  well  by  providing  their  cus¬ 
tomers  with  tangible  information  about  the  costs  that  can  occur 
across  a  range  of  situations.  Vendors  also  need  to  articulate  the  hard 
and  soft  benefits  of  client/server  through  real-world  examples.  And  in 
this  age  of  cost  cutting  and  staff  downsizing,  they  must  help  the  CIO 
drive  home  the  point  that  client/server  is  a  long-term  investment,  not 
a  panacea  for  the  organization’s  short-term  business  ills. 

By  demystifying  client/server  costs,  vendors  will  help  CIOs  sell 
the  “brave  new  world”  to  top  management  while  shortening  the  sales 
cycle  for  their  own  products  and  services. 


U. 


Business 
As  Unusual 

Things  have  changed  consider¬ 
ably  at  Web  Converting.  Supervi¬ 
sors  at  this  materials-conversion 
plant  no  longer  issue  orders  by 
edict,  and  middle  managers  have 
ceded  day-to-day  decision-making 
authority  to  teams  of  employees 
who  set  their  own  priorities.  For 
Web,  participative  management 
and  continuous  learning  are  now 
the  name  of  the  game. 


Cooperative 

Ventures 

The  basic  idea  of  a  strategic  mar¬ 
keting  agreement  is  that  two  com¬ 
panies  join  forces  because  each 
has  something  that  the  other 
needs.  The  result,  by  rights, 
should  be  something  that  benefits 
the  customer.  Although  getting 
there  may  not  always  be  obstacle- 
free,  the  rewards  can  be  well 
worth  the  effort.  CIO  examines 
the  anatomy  of  a  joint-venture 
agreement. 


RS.  There’s  still  time  to  join  Tom  Peters  and  our  distinguished  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  next  CIO  Perspectives  conference,  “Re-Visioning  IT: 
Achieving  an  Enterprise  Perspective,”  March  13-16  at  the  Hyatt 
Grand  Cypress  in  Orlando,  Fla.  To  participate,  please  call  our  toll-free 
registration  center  at  800  366-0246. 


Spanning 
The  Globe 


Seeing  opportunities  for  growth 
in  emerging  foreign  markets, 
Tambrands  Inc.  had  to  create  a 
kind  of  Esperanto  that  would  al¬ 
low  a  plant  in  Auburn,  Maine,  to 
perform  the  same  processes  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  plant  in 
Kiev,  Ukraine.  And  Tambrands 
wanted  those  processes  to  be  dic¬ 
tated  by  best  practices  as  defined 
by  the  most-efficient  and  -effec¬ 
tive  parts  of  the  company. 
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Dear  Mr.  President:  According  to 

the  Gartner  Group,  “Over  half  of  all  client/server  projects 
fail,  and  90%  of  them  because  the  right  systems  manage¬ 
ment  structure  was  not  in  place.”  Send  your  CIO  to  one  of 
our  free  seminars  and  spare  yourself ...  the  blues. 


Talk 

about  a 
clear  and 
present  danger!  It’s 
taken  a  generation  to 
develop  reliable  main¬ 
frame  systems  man¬ 
agement  technology. 

And  now  everybody 
wants  you  to  massively 
downsize  and  distribute 
client/  server  systems 
world-wide. 

Sir,  we  can  help  you.  We’re 
4th  Dimension  Software,  the 
emerging  leader  in  enterprise 
operations  automation.  In  1993, 
we  delivered  the  first  elements  of 
our  new  Enterprise  Control 
Architecture!"  The  Enterprise 
ControlStation  "  and 
MultiPlatform  CONTROL-M® 
allow  you  to  schedule  jobs  and 
tasks  on  any  number  of 
MVS,  VAX/VMS, 

UNIX  and  AS/400 
systems  —  from  a 
single  RS/6000  or 
SPARCstation.  But 
that’s  only  the  beginning. 

We’ll  soon  add  up  to  40  plat¬ 
forms  and  six  additional  disci- 
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plines  that  will  allow  a  single  person  to  control  all  aspects 
of  enterprise  operations  from  a  single  graphical  worksta¬ 
tion  —  all  without  specific  training  on  the 
platforms  being  controlled. 

Please  call  today,  to  reserve 
.  your  CIO’s  seat  for  the 

next  seminar  in  your 
area.  We’ll  show 
him  or  her  how 
to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  distributed  systems 
management  —  so  client/server  tech¬ 
nology  can  be  music  to  your  ears. 
And,  if  you’re  actually  The 
President . . .  well . . .  we’d  be 
delighted  to  bring  the  seminar 
to  you.  We’ll  even  bring  our 
instruments.  But  you’d  bet¬ 
ter  have  you-know-who 
make  that  call  today.  So 
you  won’t  be  playing 
the  blues  tomorrow. 
RSVP  by  Calling 

800-347-4694 
Ext.  2803 

(or  71 4-757-4300 

FROM  OUTSIDE  THE  US) 
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4th  DIMENSION  SOFTWARE  INC. 

The  Emerging  Leader 
in  Enterprise  Operations  Automation 


HOW  TO 
DOWNSIZE 
WITHOUT 
GETTING 
THE  BLUES 
SEMINAR 

CITIES  &  DATES 


Albany,  NY . Mar  24 

Atlanta,  GA . Feb  3 

Baltimore,  MD . Mar  1 

Birmingham,  AL . Apr  7 

Boston,  MA . Feb  22 

Calgary,  AB . Mar  8 

Charlotte,  NC . Mar  30 

Cincinnati,  OH . Mar  8 

Cleveland,  OH . Mar  23 

Columbus,  OH . Mar  1 6 

Dallas,  TX . Feb  16 

Denver,  CO . Mar  22 

Des  Moines,  IA . Apr  28 

Detroit,  Ml . Mar  30 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL . Apr  28 

Garden  City,  NY . Mar  3 

Greenville,  SC . Mar  23 

Harrisburg,  PA . Apr  1  9 

Hartford,  CT . Apr  26 

Honolulu,  HI . Mar  22 

Houston,  TX . Mar  10 

Indianapolis,  IN . Apr  13 

Jacksonville,  FL . Apr  1 9 

Kansas  City,  MO . Apr  6 

Little  Rock,  AR . Mar  29 

London,  ONT . Apr  1 4 

Los  Angeles,  CA . Mar  31 

Memphis,  TN . Apr  27 

Milwaukee,  Wl . Apr  20 

Minneapolis,  MN . Feb  17 

Montgomery,  AL . Apr  21 

Montreal,  PQ . Mar  1 6 

Nashville,  TN . Mar  15 

New  Orleans,  LA . Feb  24 

New  York,  NY . Feb  15 

Orange  County,  CA . Apr  1 2 

Ottawa,  ON . Feb  23 

Philadelphia,  PA . Mar  10 

Phoenix,  A Z . Apr  1  2 

Pittsburgh,  PA . Mar  31 

Portland,  OR . Mar  24 

Quebec  City,  PQ . Mar  29 

Raleigh,  NC . Feb  22 

Regina,  SK . Apr  6 

Richmond,  VA . Mar  1 

Rochester,  NY . Apr  7 

Rosemont,  IL . Feb  3 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT . Mar  9 

San  Antonio,  TX . Feb  2 

San  Diego,  CA . Apr  13 

San  Francisco,  CA . Apr  5 

Seattle,  WA . Feb  17 

Somerset,  NJ . Mar  1 5 

St.  Louis,  MO . Apr  14 

Toronto,  ONT . Feb  16 

Tulsa,  OK . Apr  5 

Tysons  Corner,  VA . Mar  9 

Universal  City,  CA . Feb  2 

Washington,  DC . Feb  15 

White  Plains,  NY .  Apr  20 


©1994  By  4th  Dimension  Software  Control-M  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Enterpnse  ControlStation  and  Enterprise  Control  Architecture  are  trademarks  of  4D.  The  other  products  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies 
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Medicare’s 
Bankrupt;  Lose 
One  Turn 

Call  it  “Mortal  Kombat”  for 
policy  wonks,  or  “Super 
Mario  Brothers”  with  Hillary 
Rodham  Clinton  and  Ira  Mag- 
aziner  standing  in  for  the 
plumbers.  With  its  full-color 
graphics,  animation  and 
sound  effects,  Maxis  Busi¬ 
ness  Simulations’  new  inter¬ 
active  product,  SimHealth, 
does  resemble  a  traditional 
computer  game.  But  its  mis¬ 
sion  is  instructive,  not  de¬ 
structive:  to  help  the  public 
better  understand  the  compli- 
I  cated  issues  that  underlie  the 


the  policy-maker  must  assess 
his  or  her  positions  in  relation 
to  four  values:  liberty,  equali¬ 
ty,  efficiency  and  community. 

The  player  makes  choices; 
screens  display  the  results 
and  offer  more  and  more  in¬ 
formation.  Meanwhile,  Main 
Street  buildings  decline  or 
flourish  based  on  the  play¬ 
er’s  decisions.  Players  who 
blow  it  can  be  booted  out  of 
office. 

The  program  incorporates 
elements  from  the  Clinton 
plan  and  from  other  health¬ 
care  plans  dating  back  to  the 
Truman  administration.  To  or¬ 
der  call  800  824-2643.  Hi 


EDUCATION  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

A  Learning 
Experience 

As  preparation  for  the 
world  of  work,  typing 
class  just  doesn’t  cut  it 
anymore.  With  information 
technology  penetrating  near¬ 
ly  every  function  in  every  in¬ 
dustry,  many  believe  that 
students  should  begin  mas¬ 
tering  computers  as  early  as 
kindergarten. 

That  was  certainly  the  be¬ 
lief  of  Mike  Bookey,  a  found¬ 
ing  partner  in  Digital  Net¬ 
work  Architects  Inc.,  an  IT 
consulting  firm  based  in 
Seattle.  Bookey’s  technology 


expertise  made  him  a  logical 
candidate  when,  in  1989,  his 
daughter’s  teacher  needed 
someone  to  help  revitalize 
her  middle  school’s  aging 
computer  lab. 

At  the  same  time,  the  al¬ 
most  $3  million  that  the  Is- 
saquah,  Wash.,  school  dis¬ 
trict  had  approved  for 
high-technology  investment 
was  gathering  interest  in  a 
bank  while  officials  decided 
how  best  to  use  it.  The  gen¬ 
eral  plan  was  to  divvy  up  the 
funds  among  schools  and 
teachers,  who  could  spend  it 
any  way  they  liked— the  re¬ 
sult  of  which  was  bound  to 
be  a  patchwork  of  unrelated, 
incompatible  technologies. 
Bookey  had  a  better  idea. 

What  he  envisioned  was 
an  “electronic  village  for 


nation’s  health-care  debate. 

The  creators  of  the  popular 
SimCity  computer  game  envi¬ 
sion  SimHealth  being  used  by 


a  wide  range  of  concerned 
citizens  to  evaluate  current 
policy  and  new  proposals.  The 
player  begins  on  Main  Street, 
“a  panorama  of  structures 
that  typify  government  and 
daily  life:  Congress,  hospi¬ 
tals,  homes,  office  buildings, 
even  jails.”  A  traffic  accident 
occurs,  reminding  the  player 
that  health  is 
fragile  and 
motivating  him 
or  her  to  run 
for  office  and 
begin  reexam¬ 
ining  the  cur¬ 
rent  system. 
Duly  elected, 


learning” — a  districtwide 
computer  network  that 
would  allow  students  and 
teachers  to  use  everything 
from  E-mail,  spreadsheets 
and  word-processing  pro¬ 
grams  to  an  electronic  li¬ 
brary  and  student-informa¬ 


tion  services.  The  school 
district  said  it  didn’t  have 
the  resources  to  build  multi¬ 
platform  LANs  in  every 
school,  but  Bookey  coun¬ 
tered  that  it  did — in  the  form 
of  its  students.  The  project 
would  not  only  leave  Is- 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  HAL  MAYFORTH;  PHOTOS  COURTESY  OF  MAXIS  BUSINESS  SIMULATIONS 


for  EIS  and  Beyond 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 
Phone  919-677-8200 
Fax  919-677-8123 


% 

% 

% 

%%% 


The  world’s  leading  infor¬ 
mation  delivery  system 
provides  easily  customized 
menus.  Decision  makers  at 
ever)7  level  can  drill  down 
through  your  vast  informa¬ 
tion  reservoir,  determine 
critical  success  factors, 
forecast  trends,  and  more. 
Hundreds  of  applications 
for  analyzing  data  and  for 
generating  reports  are 
right  at  your  fingertips. 


The  SAS  System’s  exclusive 
MultiVendor  Architecture™  means 
you  can  share  data  and  applications 
(or  parts  of  applications)  across 
all  your  hardware.  Applications  run 
where  it  makes  most  sense  to  run 
them . . .  allowing  you  to  maximize 
use  of  all  your  computing  resources 
while  protecting  your  existing 
applications  investment. 

Call  us  today  at  919-677-8200  for 
a  free  video,  plus  details  about  a  free 
software  evaluation. 


Sales  Activities 


...J 


The  SAS®  System  is  a  new  concept 
in  client/server  software.  It 
delivers  mission-critical  data  to  the 
desktops  of  every  decision  maker . . . 
and  then  lets  you  turn  data  into  mean¬ 
ingful  information.  Your  servers  not 
only  dole  out  your  data  but  serve  up 
compute  resources  as  well.  Millions  of 
records  can  be  summarized,  and  just 
the  results  delivered  to  the  desktop. 


The  SAS*  System 

Enterprise  Wide  information  Delivery 


— 


Pred  was  great. 
Ginger  was  great. 

Together  they 
were  spectacular. 

The  partnership  makes  it  work! 


Fred  Astaire  certainly  held  his  own.  But 
when  he  paired  up  with  Ginger  Rogers, 
it  was  pure  magic.  The  same  holds  true 
in  business.  When  two  diverse  busi¬ 
ness  departments  forge  alliances,  the  results 
are  often  nothing  less  than  brilliant. 

That’s  the  idea  behind  the  ESPRIT  (Excel¬ 
lence  in  Strategic  Partnering  for  Return  from 
Information  Technology)  Awards  Program. 
The  ESPRIT  Awards  recognize  the  strategic 
partnership  between  IS  management  and 
business  management  as  they  apply  IT  to 
improve  business  value  and  increase  profits. 
Since  its  inception  in  1993,  this  program  has 
recognized  a  select  group  of  companies,  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  and  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  that  are  using  IT  to  attain  real  business 
value  in  measurable  ways. 

If  you  can  demonstrate  the  strategic  value 
and  increased  bottom-line  profits  as  a  result 
of  a  technology  investment,  we  want  to  hear 
about  it.  We  urge  you  to  participate  by  filling 
out  the  ESPRIT  Awards  application  form 
bound  in  this  issue  of  CIO.  If  the  entry  form 
has  been  removed,  please  call  Brooke  Burton 
at  (508)  935-4449. 


ESPRIT  Awards  sponsored  by 


THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  INFORMATION  EXECUTIVES 


BOOZ  ALLEN  &  HAMILTON 


APPLICATION  FORM 


AWARDS 


FOR  1994 

Honoring  Excellence  in 
Strategic  Partnering 
for  Return  from 
Information  Technology 

Sponsored  by  CIO  Magazine  and 
Booz- Allen  &  Hamilton 


Application  Deadline 
May  16,  1994 


With  ESPRIT, 

partnership 
takes  on 
a  whole  new 
meaning 


partnership  (part'nor-ship')  n  l.The 
state  of  being  a  partner;  an  association  of 
partners.  2.  A  contract  entered  into  by 
two  or  more  persons  in  which  each 
agrees  to  furnish  a  part  of  the  capital  and 
labor  for  a  business  enterprise,  and  by 
which  each  shares  in  some  fixed  propor¬ 
tion  of  profits  and  losses. 


-The  American  Heritage  Dictionary 


#  T~  there  is  one  word  that  defines  the  ESPRIT 
L  /  Awards  it’s  “partnership  ”  This  program  honors 
those  business  and  technology  executives  who 
have  joined  forces  to  plan  the  acquisition  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology,  implement  it  and  quantify  its  strategic 
business  value  in  both  hard-dollar  and  soft  benefits. 


Recognizing  Strategic 
Partnering 

CIO  and  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton 
created  the  ESPRIT  Awards  to 
recognize  this  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  ability  to 
prove  a  positive  and  sustained 
impact  on  the  bottom  line  from 
strategic  IT  invest¬ 
ments.  By  communi¬ 
cating  the  payback  of 
your  technology  solu¬ 
tion,  CIO  and 
Booz-Allen  &  Hamil¬ 
ton  hope  to  encourage 
other  businesses  to 
follow  your  lead. 

Obtaining  Real 
Business  Value 

What  business  goals 
have  you  achieved 
with  your  technology  solution? 
Lowered  costs?  Raised  profits? 
Increased  market  share?  En¬ 
hanced  image?  The  list  is  end¬ 
less.  There  are  both  hard-dollar 
and  soft  benefits  that  come  with 
IT  investments.  If  you  and  your 
business  partner  can  provide 


tangible  facts  and  figures  about 
return  on  investment  from  infor¬ 
mation  technology,  we  urge  you 
to  participate  in  the  ESPRIT 
Awards  program. 

Our  Challenge  To  You 

If  your  technology  investment  is 
paying  off,  we  want  to  hear  about 
it.  To  participate, 
simply  fill  out  this 
ESPRIT  Awards  ap¬ 
plication.  The  January 
15, 1995  issue  of  CIO 
will  feature  profiles  of 
companies,  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and 
nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  that  successfully 
document  how  their 
partnered  IT  invest¬ 
ments  have  increased 
business  value. 

Then  in  early  1995,  CIO  and 
Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton  will  host 
a  special  awards  ceremony  hon¬ 
oring  these  winning  organiza¬ 
tions. 

For  additional  information, 
please  contact  Brooke  Burton  at 
(508)  935-4449. 


ESPRIT  Awards 
Timeline 

Applications  Due: 

May  16,  1994 

Judges  Select 
Winners: 

September  1994 

Announcement  of 
Winners: 

January  1995 

Awards  Ceremony: 

Winter  1995 
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ESPRIT 


AWARDS 


Honoring  Excellence  in  Strategic  Partnering  for  Return  from  Information  Technology 
Sponsored  by  CIO  Magazine  and Booz- Allen  &  Hamilton 


TATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

While  most  executives  are  aware  of  the  potential 
benefits  of  information  technology  (IT),  some 
remain  unsure  of  its  actual  value  to  their  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  order  to  demonstrate  how  strategic  IT 
investments  initiated  by  a  joint  business /IS  team 
can  produce  both  hard-dollar  and  soft  benefits,  CIO  Maga¬ 
zine  and  Booz -Allen  &  Hamilton  are  cosponsoring  the 
second  annual  ESPRIT  Awards.  The  honorees  will  be 
public  and  private  companies,  government  agencies  and 
not-for-profit  organizations  which  have  proven  that  strate¬ 
gic  IT  investments  can  have  a  positive  and  sustained 
impact  on  the  bottom  line.  Winners  will  be  honored  at  an 
awards  ceremony  and  profiled  in  the 
January  15, 1995  issue  of  CIO  Maga¬ 
zine. 

CRITERIA 

Winners  will  be  chosen  by  a  panel  of 
independent  judges  from  among  en¬ 
trants  who  have  sent  in  completed 
application  forms  by  May  16,  1994. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  criteria: 

•  The  extent  to  which  the  system  fur¬ 
thers  the  organization’s  strategic 
objectives. 

•  The  measurable  financial  return  the  system  provides  to 
the  organization. 

•  The  level  of  partnership  achieved  throughout  the 
course  of  the  project  by  the  business  unit  and  the  IS 
organization. 

•  The  extent  to  which  IT  was  key  to  the  achievement  of 
the  overall  business  solution — the  “couldn’t  have  done 
it  without  technology”  factor. 

Telephone  interviews,  and  in  some  cases  face-to-face 
interviews,  will  be  requested  by  the  Booz-Allen  screening 
teams.  These  teams  may  elect  to  visit  the  applicants’ 


sites  in  order  to  review  in  greater  depth  the  system  and 
the  environment  in  which  it  is  functioning,  and  to  examine 
financial  results. 

ENTRY  GUIDELINES 

•  The  system  must  have  been  operational  prior  to  July  1, 
1992. 

•  Entries  must  be  made  jointly  by  the  IS  executive  AND 
the  business-unit  executive  for  whom  the  system 
delivers  value. 

•  Entrants  must  agree  to  be  featured,  along  with  their 
system  and  organization,  in  a  CIO  article. 

•  Entries  must  be  complete.  Incomplete 
entries  may  be  returned  for  elaboration 
or  disqualified. 

•  Entries  must  be  on  8.5x1 1-inch  paper, 
one  side  per  sheet. 

•  The  application  form  may  be  repro¬ 
duced. 

•  Multiple  entries  from  one  company  will 
be  considered,  but  each  entry  must  be 
submitted  separately. 

•  Vendors,  public-relations  and  advertis¬ 
ing  firms,  consultants  and  other  third  par¬ 
ties  may  NOT  apply  on  behalf  of  another 

firm.  They  are  encouraged  to  forward  this  form  to  the 
“owner”  of  the  system,  or  to  contact  CIO  Magazine  to 
recommend  that  an  application  form  be  sent  to  their 
client. 

•  All  entries  must  be  computer-generated  or  typed;  no 
handwritten  entries  will  be  accepted. 

•  When  feasible,  an  additional  copy  of  the  entry  should  be 
sent  on  a  3lA  -inch  disk.  Electronic  entries  must  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  word-processing  and  spreadsheet  packages  that 
are  compatible  with  Microsoft  Word  and  Microsoft  Excel 
on  an  IBM  or  Macintosh  platform. 


DEADLINE 

May  16, 1994 

MAIL  TO 

ESPRIT  Awards 
CIO  Magazine 
492  Old  Connecticut  Path 
PO  Box  9208 
Framingham,  MA 
01701-9208 
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1.  COMPANY/BUSINESS  UNIT 


suppliers,  customers  or  others  intimately  familiar  with 
the  system. 


NAME  OF  PARENT  COMPANY: 


CITY  STATE  WHERE  HEADQUARTERED: 


IF  A  COMPANY  IS  IT  □  PUBLICLY  HELD?  □  PRIVATELY  HELD? 


ANNUAL  REVENUES: 


INDUSTRY: 


NAME  OF  BUSINESS  UNIT  OR  ORGANIZATION: 


CITY  STATE  WHERE  LOCATED: 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  AT  BUSINESS  UNIT: 


2.  ENTRANTS 


NAME  OF  ENTERING  BUSINESS-UNIT  EXECUTIVE: 


TITLE: 


NAME  OF  DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OR  UNIT: 


ADDRESS: 


CITY: 


STATE:  ZIP: 


TELEPHONE:  FAX: 

(  ) ( 

NAME  OF  ENTERING  I.S.  EXECUTIVE: 


A.  NAME: 


TITLE: 


TELEPHONE: 

(  ) 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION: 


B.  NAME: 


TITLE: 


TELEPHONE: 

(  ) _ 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION: 


C.  NAME: 


TITLE: 


TELEPHONE: 

(  ) 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION: 


D.  NAME: 


TITLE: 


TELEPHONE: 

(  ) 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION: 


TITLE: 


NAME  OF  I.S.  ORGANIZATION: 

ADDRESS: 

CITY: 

STATE: 

ZIP: 

TELEPHONE: 

FAX: 

(  ) 

(  ) 

3.  SUPPORTERS 

Please  list  four  people  who  are  willing  to  be  interviewed 
with  regard  to  the  system,  its  development,  its  use  and 
the  value  returned.  At  least  one  should  be  a  member  of 
the  technology  team  that  developed  the  system  and 
should  have  played  a  significant  role.  At  least  one  should 
be  a  primary  user  from  the  sponsoring  business  unit.  The 
other  two  may  be  from  either  organization  or  represent 


4.  THE  NOMINATED  ORGANIZATION 

Please  tell  us  about  your  organization  (company,  business 

unit,  agency)  in  500  words  or  less.  Include  information  on: 

•  when  the  organization  was  founded; 

•  mission  statement; 

•  major  products  and  services; 

•  markets  served; 

•  any  other  data  you  believe  to  be  relevant  in  terms  of 
general  background. 

5.  THE  NOMINATED  SYSTEM 

Tell  us  about  the  nominated  system  and  demonstrate  its 

importance  to  the  organization  by  completing  the  follow¬ 
ing  sections.  Please  limit  your  material  to  five  pages. 

•  Objectives:  Identify  the  primary  business  objectives  of 
the  IT  investment. 

•  Scope  and  Impact:  Identify  the  functions  (e.g.,  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  manufacturing,  planning)  that  were 
changed  by  the  system,  the  nature  of  those  changes  and 
their  impact  on  the  business.  Identify  other  business- 
change  initiatives  tied  to  the  IT  investment. 
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•  Furthering  Strategic  Objectives:  Describe  how  the 
technology  investment  is  furthering  the  organization’s 
strategic  objectives,  including  any  new  business  initia¬ 
tives.  Note  any  significant  event  that  would  help  us 
evaluate  the  nominated  system’s  value.  Examples 
might  include  a  merger,  a  new  distribution  channel  or  a 
significant  regulatory  change. 

•  Partnership:  Describe  how  the  business  unit  and  IS 
organization  worked  together  throughout  the  project — 
from  concept  to  implementation.  What  were  the  specific 
tasks  fulfilled  by  the  business  unit?  IS  organization? 

•  The  Importance  of  IT:  Identify  the  different  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  overall  business  change  (e.g.,  business 
reengineering,  downsizing,  cycle  times).  Explain  the 
importance  of  the  IT  component  to  the  overall  busi¬ 
ness  change.  Could  the  results  have  been  achieved 
without  IT? 

6.  TECHNICAL  PROFILE 

Briefly  describe  the  technology  of  the  nominated  system. 
Please  include  the  names  of  major  vendors  and  products. 
If  you  prefer,  you  may  attach  a  document  containing  a 
technical  description  of  the  system,  providing  it  is  no 
more  than  five  pages. 

NOTE:  The  examples  provided  here  are  meant  to  be 
illustrative,  not  all-inclusive. 

•  Architecture  (e.g.,  client/server,  distributed,  main¬ 
frame) 

•  Hardware  (e.g.,  mainframe/parallel  processor,  minicom¬ 
puter/server,  desktop  computers,  handheld/portable 
devices) 

•  Software  (e.g.,  operating  systems,  database  system, 
shells,  application  software) 

•  Software  development  tools  (e.g.,  CASE,  4GLs,  GUI 
developers,  object-oriented  development  tools) 

•  Networking/communications  hardware,  software  and 
services  (e.g.,  modems,  routers,  electronic-mail  pack¬ 
ages,  carriers  and  public  networks) 

7.  TRUTH  OF  INFORMATION/RELEASE 

The  following  release  must  be  signed  by  both  nominating 
executives  if  the  application  is  to  be  considered.  Unsigned 
releases  will  invalidate  the  entry. 

I  hereby  state  that  the  information  provided  is  true  and 
complete  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief 
I  authorize  the  release  and  use  of  in  connection  with  the 
ESPRIT  Awards  program,  any  and  all  materials  furnished 
by  me  or  others  at  the  company  contacted  for  this  judging.  I 
understand  that  information  submitted  on  this  application 
or  subsequently  gathered  during  the  evaluation  and  judging 
process  may  be  used  in  articles  or  any  other  type  of  publicity 
relating  to  the  ESPRIT  Awards  program. 

I  also  authorize  the  release  and  use  of  my  name,  my  com¬ 
pany  ’s  name  and  my  likeness,  including  but  not  limited  to 
any  photographs  and  any  recording  of  my  voice  or  image 
that  may  be  taken  of  me  for  CIO  Magazine.  I  agree  that  no 
compensation  shall  be  due  me  or  my  company  for  such 
usage. 


I  recognize  that  failure  to  meet  these  conditions  or  to  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  material  that  can  be  published  can  cause  the 
application  to  be  rejected  at  any  point  in  the  process  at  the 
sole  discretion  of  the  sponsors. 


SIGNATURE  OF  NOMINATING  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE: 


DATE: 


SIGNATURE  OF  NOMINATING  I.S.  EXECUTIVE: 


DATE: 


8.  OTHER  EDITORIAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

If  you  are  not  selected  as  an  award  recipient,  are  you  will¬ 
ing  to  be  contacted  for  inclusion  in  other  articles  in  CIO 
Magazine?  Yes  □  No  □ 


How  did  you  learn  about  the  ESPRIT  Awards  program: 


□  CIO  Magazine 

□  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton 

□  IS  staff  member 

□  Other  publications 

□  Vendor 


□  Academician 

□  Consultant 

□  Systems  integrator 

□  PR  Agency 

□  Advertising  Agency 


□  Other  (please  identify) 


CHECKLIST 

Have  you  filled  out...? 

□  Company/Business-Unit,  Entrants  and 
Supporters  Information 

□  Return  on  Investment  Chart 

Have  both  entrants  signed  and  dated...? 

□  Truth  of  Information/ Release 

Have  you  included  on  separate  pages...? 

□  Nominated  Organization 

□  Nominated  System 

□  Technical  Profile 

□  Additional  Return  on  Investment  Material 

Have  you  checked  off...? 

□  Other  Editorial  Opportunities 

□  How  you  learned  about  the  ESPRIT 
Awards  program? 
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9.  QUANTIFYING  RETURN  ON  INVESTMENT 

Directions 

•  The  table  below  provides  a  framework  for  identifying 
costs  and  benefits.  Feel  free  to  break  down  any  line  item 
into  additional  components,  or  to  add  new  line  items  if 
necessary.  Please  explain  how  the  figures  were  arrived 
at,  on  separate  sheets  if  necessary. 

•  In  quantifying  costs  and  benefits,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  quantify  strategic  and  “intangible”  benefits 
(e.g.,  competitive  positioning,  risk  management).  It 
would  be  helpful  to  attach  any  documents  you  have  pre¬ 
pared  that  explain  the  system’s  costs  and  benefits. 

•  You  may  also  include  your  own  return  on  investment 
calculations  and  frameworks  to  further  explain  your 
return  on  investment.  These  can  be  attached  to  your 
application  form. 


Guidelines  for  Quantifying  Return  on  Investment 

•  Provide  return  and  investment  figures  five  years  out 
from  initial  implementation.  If  the  system  has  been  in 
operation  for  less  than  five  years,  you  may  project  future 
investments  and  returns  based  on  historical  data. 

•  All  investments  and  expenditures  made  before  imple¬ 
mentation  should  be  included  in  year  “zero.” 

•  Distinguish  actual  costs  and  benefits  from  projected 
costs  and  benefits. 

•  To  the  extent  the  nominated  system  replaced  older 
technology,  the  system  investment  reflected  in  the 
tables  should  be  net  of  corresponding  salvage  values  and 
ongoing  costs. 

•  Return  and  investment  figures  should  be  stated  on  an 
approximated  after-tax  basis. 

NOTE:  The  examples  provided  below  are  meant  to  be 

illustrative,  not  all-inclusive.  All  numbers  are  subject  to 

verification. 


Investment: 

Year  “0” 

19 _ -19 _ 

Year  1 

19  _ 

Year  2 

19 

Year  3 

19 

Year  4 

19 

Year  5 

19 

TOTAL 

Technology  purchases  (e.g.,  hardware, 
software,  lease  payments,  amortization) 

System  development  and  implementa¬ 
tion  (e.g.,  systems  integration  and 
consulting  fees,  initial  training) 

Ongoing  system  maintenance  and 
enhancement  (e.g.,  updating  system, 
maintaining  and  replacing  software,  adding 
users) 

Ongoing  system  operations 

(e.g.,  ongoing  training  and  consulting, 
help  desks,  other  ongoing  support) 

Nonsystems  operational  charges 

(e.g.,  increased  labor  or  inventory,  early 
retirement  program  for  laid-off  employees) 

Total  Annual  Investment 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Total  Investment:  $ 


Return: 

Year  1 

19  _ 

Year  2 

19 

Year  3 

19 

Year  4 

19 

Year  5 

19 

TOTAL 

Incremental  profits  from  enhanced  revenue 

(e.g.,  new  revenue  streams,  productivity  improvements) 

Reduced  operating  costs  (e.g.,  labor,  material) 

Reduced  capital  investments  (e.g.,  capital  equipment) 

Reduced  inventory 

Indirect  cost  avoidance  (e.g.,  avoided  hiring,  fines,  fees) 

Total  Annual  Return 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Total  Return:  $ 


Total  Return  on  Investment:  $ 

(Total  Return  minus  Total  Investment) 
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1993  ESPRIT 

Award  Winners 

AT&T  Universal  Card  Services 

Marian  Browne,  Vice  President, 
Customer  Relationships 
Leslie  Palmer,  Vice  President, 
Emerging  Technologies 

City  of  Chicago,  Bureau  of  Parking 

Judith  Rice,  City  Parking  Administrator, 
Bureau  of  Parking 
Paul  Valias,  Director  of  Revenue, 
Department  of  Revenue 

Complete  Health  Services  Inc. 

William  W.  Featheringill,  President  &  CEO 
Richard  Harley,  Director  of  MIS 

Los  Angeles  County, 
Department  of  Public  Social  Services 

Ray  Garcia,  Bureau  Director, 

Bureau  of  Administrative  Services 
Lisa  Nunez,  Division  Chief, 
Computer  Services  Division 

South  Florida 

Water  Management  District 

John  Lynch,  Department  Director, 
Information  Systems 

James  D.  Yager,  Assistant  Executive  Director 

SynOptics  Communications  Inc. 

John  Dick,  Chief  Information  Officer 
William  J.  Ruehle,  Vice  President  &  CFO 


% 

% 
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saquah  with  a  first-rate  tech¬ 
nology  infrastructure  but 
would  provide  students  with 
IT  development  experience 
that  could  prove  invaluable 
in  later  life. 

So,  enlisting  the  help  of  lo¬ 
cal  businesses  and  technolo¬ 
gy  vendors,  Bookey  set 
about  bringing  Issaquah  into 
the  information  age.  Stu¬ 
dents  participating  in  the 
district’s  Technology  Im¬ 
provement  Project  (TIP)  as¬ 
sumed  apprentice  roles  to 
teachers,  administrators,  and 
community  and  business  vol¬ 
unteers.  TIP  participants  be¬ 
gan  by  surveying  Issaquah’s 
technology  resources,  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  district’s  needs 
and  then  outlining  specifica¬ 
tions  for  the  project.  In  the 
end,  the  network  was  built 
almost  entirely — and  is  still 
maintained — by  students  un¬ 
der  the  age  of  17. 

Five  years  ago  the  dis¬ 
trict’s  classrooms  didn’t 
even  have  telephone  lines; 
today  they  are  being  used  as 
beta  sites  for  companies  like 
Microsoft  Corp.  and  3Com 
Corp.  More  importantly,  Is¬ 
saquah  students  have  been 
able  to  use  the  network  for 
everything  from  accessing  li¬ 
brary  materials  located 
across  town  to  communicat¬ 
ing  with  electronic  pen  pals 
around  the  world.  And  a 
number  of  students  who 
gained  IT  experience  work¬ 
ing  on  the  project  have  al¬ 
ready  landed  jobs  in  the  field 
or  started  their  own  compa¬ 
nies. 

Other  states  and  school 
systems  are  replicating  the 
Issaquah  experiment  with 
the  aid  of  the  nonprofit  Cur¬ 
riculum  Improvement  Foun¬ 
dation,  of  which  Bookey  is  a 
board  member.  The  goal,  ul¬ 
timately,  is  to  make  the  elec¬ 
tronic  village  for  learning  a 
national  community,  created 
by  and  for  its  students.  IH 
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Runway  Systems 

Beauty  is  beauty,  even 
when  it’s  only  screen 
deep.  That’s  why  modeling 
agencies  are  switching  from 
8  x  10  glossies  to  electronic- 
image  transmission  as  a 
means  of  keeping  their  sta¬ 
bles  of  human  perfection  in 
the  eyes  of  their  customers. 

Ford  Models  Inc.  of  New 
York  is  leading  the  way,  with 
an  online  database  put  to¬ 
gether  by  Instant  Exposure 
Inc.  and  Durand  Communi¬ 
cations.  After  scanning  the 
portfolios  of  its  thousands  of 
models  into  the  system,  the 
company  will  provide  clients 
with  online  access  to  high- 
resolution  images  of  the 
models,  as  well  as  such  in¬ 
formation  as  age  and  talents. 

For  example,  clients  can 
request  portfolios  of  red¬ 
headed  men  with  beards  or 


tall  blondes  who  can  water- 
ski  and  within  10  seconds  re¬ 
ceive  a  list  of  Ford  models 
who  fit  the  bill.  They  can 
then  view  additional  informa¬ 
tion — including  photos— of 
the  most-likely  candidates. 

With  paper  portfolios,  only 
a  limited  number  of  people 
could  review  a  model’s  quali¬ 
fications  simultaneously,  and 


photos  sent  through  the  mail 
were  sometimes  stolen  or 
lost.  Now  thousands  of 
clients  anywhere  in  the 
world  will  be  able  to  review 
the  same  portfolio.  “Every 
modeling  agency  is  going  to 
have  to  have  something  like 
this  if  it  wants  to  compete,” 
says  Craig  Wirths,  a  vice 
president  at  Durand. 


Still  to  Come  . . . 

It’s  still  early  enough  in  the  year  to  entertain 
predictions  on  the  shape  of  information 
technology  in  1994.  Here,  then,  are  the  tea 
leaves  as  read  by  Positive  Support  Review  Inc., 
a  management-consulting  company  in  Santa 
Monica,  Calif. 

■  The  only  thing  going  on  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  highway  this  year  will  be  a  lot  of  talk.  The 
project  will  go  the  same  way  as  the  supercon¬ 
ducting  supercollider.  But  the  fuss  will  contin¬ 
ue  as  the  administration  ex¬ 
ploits  the  highway  as  a 
campaign  issue. 

■  Apple  Computer  Inc.  will 
resurge — if  it  learns  how  to 
deal  with  Newton.  The  next 
generation  of  Newtons  must 
provide  the  workstation  of  the 
future,  with  built-in  communica¬ 


tions,  voice-mail,  E-mail,  word-processing  and 
spreadsheet  capabilities — all  for  under  $500. 

If  Apple  doesn't  do  it,  another  vendor  will. 

■  At  least  one  vendor — probably  a  small 
one — will  introduce  a  system  that  ties  a  Unix- 
based  voice-mail  system  with  a  multimedia  E- 
mail  system,  allowing  users  to  attach  voice 
and  data  and  forward  them  across  a  network. 

■  With  the  continuing  advance  of  new  tools, 
the  need  for  computer-aided  software  engi¬ 
neering  will  be  eliminated.  Com¬ 
panies  with  a  large  investment 
in  CASE  will  be  out  of  luck. 

■  Reengineering  will  die  a 
graceful  death  this  year.  Once 
an  approach  is  talked  about  as 
the  solution  to  all  manage¬ 
ment  problems,  its  time  has 
passed. 
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GEOGRAPHIC 

INFORMATION 

SYSTEMS 

Less  Risky 
Business 

Risk  is  the  insurance  in¬ 
dustry’s  lifeblood,  but 
some  risks  are  riskier 
than  others.  And  with  flood¬ 
ing,  blizzards  and  a  hurricane 
causing  record-breaking  fi¬ 
nancial  losses  for  the  indus¬ 
try  over  the  past  18  months, 
insurers  are  increasingly 
turning  to  catastrophe-man- 


surance  of  New  York. 

Continental  recently  part¬ 
nered  with  Strategic  Mapping 
Inc.,  a  geographic  information 
system  (GIS)  manufacturer 
based  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  to 
develop  CatMan.  The  prod¬ 
uct,  which  was  rolled  out  in 
December,  is  linked  to  real¬ 
time  weather  information 
that  allows  employees  to 
track  the  location  and  severi¬ 
ty  of  virtually  any  type  of  nat¬ 
ural  disaster.  CatMan  also 
tracks  the  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance  written  in  a  given  area, 
enabling  Continental  to  take 
steps  to  cut  down  exposure 
when  its  client  base  in  a  vul- 


Earthquake  --  San  Francisco,  7.3 


CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE 
Catastrophe  Management  Information  Network; 
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agement  systems  as  a  means 
of  limiting  their  own  risks. 
These  systems,  which  marry 
mapping  software  with  tradi¬ 
tional  risk-exposure  databas¬ 
es,  enable  users  to  explore 
precise  what-if  questions 
about  the  company’s  expo¬ 
sure  before,  during  and  after 
a  disaster. 

“When  one  hurricane — in 
this  case,  Andrew — erases 
34  years’  worth  of  premiums 
collected  by  insurance  com¬ 
panies  from  the  entire  state 
of  Florida,  it  becomes  imper¬ 
ative  to  integrate  advanced 
catastrophe-management 
technologies  into  core  busi¬ 
ness  operations,”  says 
Thomas  Clift,  assistant  vice 
president  for  Continental  In- 


nerable  area — close  to  a  fault 
line,  say — grows  too  large. 

The  company  is  also 
“geocoding”  all  its  properties 
by  longitude  and  latitude  and 
storing  the  information  in 
handheld  computers.  Claims 
adjusters  can  use  that  data  to 
find  their  customers  in  areas 
“where  the  street  signs  have 
been  blown  away  and  you 
can’t  read  the  numbers  on 
the  houses  anymore,”  says 
Clift. 

ITT  Hartford  Insurance  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  meanwhile, 
is  using  a  desktop  mapping 
product  from  Maplnfo  Corp.  of 
Troy,  N.Y.,  to  perform  similar 
functions.  “When  Andrew  hit 
Florida,  [the  Maplnfo  product] 
helped  us  quickly  predict  what 


the  storm  was  going  to  cost 
us,”  says  Gary  Good,  associ¬ 
ate  director  of  actuarial  au¬ 
tomation.  The  company  de¬ 
fined  buffers  around  the  storm 
zone  and  estimated  the  dam¬ 
age  within  those  buffers. 
“Within  a  10-mile  radius,  say, 
the  damage  factor  was  95  per¬ 
cent”  of  what  the  company  in¬ 
sures,  Good  explains.  “The 
product  would  come  back  and 
tell  you  how  much  business 
you  had  in  that  10-mile  buffer. 
Then  you  go  back  20  miles 
and  maybe  the  damage  is  80 
percent,  and  so  on.” 

Good  says  that  without 
the  GIS,  it  would  take  days 
to  do  these  kinds  of  esti¬ 
mates.  Now  it  takes  only  two 
or  three  hours. 

ITT  Hartford  also  uses  the 
product  to  evaluate  its  pric¬ 
ing  policies.  For  example,  it 
might  establish  rates  for 
earthquake  insurance  by  cre¬ 
ating  damage  zones  around  a 
fault  line  on  the  map.  “As 


you  get  closer  to  the  fault 
you  pay  more,  and  as  you  get 
farther  away  you  pay  less,” 
says  Good.  HI 


New  Ventures 

lectronic  Data  Systems, 
France  Telecom  Intelma- 
tique  and  US  WEST  Market¬ 
ing  Resources  are  joining 
forces  to  bring  interactive  fi¬ 
nancial-transaction  services 
into  homes  and  businesses. 
Beginning  in  April,  Interac¬ 
tive  Transaction  Partners 
(ITP)  will  offer  home  bank¬ 
ing,  bill  payment  and  bill  pre¬ 
sentment  to  financial  institu¬ 
tions,  retailers  and  major 
billers,  which  can  remarket 
the  services  to  customers 
under  their  own  private  la¬ 
bels. 

For  more  information  call 
201  916-5050. 

Two  benchmarking  groups 
offer  specialized  focuses  for 


News  You  Can’t  Lose 

One  of  the  sweetest  sounds  corporate  executives  can  wake 
up  to  is  the  thud  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  landing  on  the 
doorstep.  Now  executives  can  bring  their  doorsteps  with  them 
when  they  travel,  in  the  form  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.’s  new  Per¬ 
sonal  Journal. 

Personal  Journal  is  an  electronic  publication  that  delivers  top 
business  and  financial  news,  stock  quotations,  sports  and 
weather  24  hours  a  day  to  mobile  business  professionals.  The 
information  is  delivered  over  handheld  computers  running  Mi¬ 
crosoft  At  Work  software:  Users  plug  their  machines  into  a  tele¬ 
phone  jack,  and  the  software  automatically  dials  an  800  number 
and  downloads  the  most-current  news.  Subscribers  receive  up¬ 
dated  stories  from  that  morning’s  Wall  Street  Journal,  or  they 
can  create  a  personal  profile  to  follow  news,  stock  quotes  and 
companies  of  special  interest.  The  information  is  divided  into 
daily  pages  and  sections,  and  the  service  is  priced  comparably 
to  a  daily  newspaper. 

For  more  information  call  609  520-4638.  Ml 
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PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  STRATEGIC  MAPPING  INC 


And  so  did  40  of  the 
FORTUNE  Top  50. 

The  diversity  among  the  world's 
largest  companies  belies  a  common 
concern  that  led  40  of  them  to  one 
company  ...  for  one  reason  —  unique 
connectivity  solutions  that  leverage  a 
most  important  asset:  information. 

Glasnost  For  The 
Glass  House. 

These  companies  recognized  the 
value  of  information  early  on.  They 
invested  in  IBM  mainframes  and  SNA 
environments  at  headquarters  and 
later  built  TCP/IP  LANs  to  link  other 
locations.  As  a  result,  they  created 
huge  repositories  of  information  in 
their  home  offices,  nimble  networks 
in  the  field  —  and  a  frustrating  inabil¬ 
ity  to  connect  the  two.  Which  is  why 
they  connected  with  us. 

Access.  Synthesis. 
Interoperability. 

Our  technology  transforms  these 
separate  networks  into  seamless  sys¬ 
tems.  So  users  the  world  over  can  easily 
access  information  in  the  mainframe, 
in  a  form  synthesized  to  look  like  what 
they're  used  to.  Which  means  they  can 
actually  use  the  information  —  mas¬ 
sage  it,  manipulate  it,  integrate  it  — 
without  compromising  the  integrity 
of  your  corporate  database  or  your 
control  over  it! 

Open  Your  World  Without 
Closing  Your  Options. 

Others  debate  standards,  we 
deliver  benefits.  So  if  disparate  systems 
have  you  looking  at  open  systems, 
look  to  us . . .  and  enjoy  the  ultimate 
management  option:  to  embrace  new 
technology  without  risking  past 
investments! 

To  Learn  More ,  Call  Now. 
(214)  484-5200. 


S  Y  S  T  E  M  S 

Tran  stowing-  Separate  Networks  Into  Seamless  Systems. 


The  Navy 
Brought  us 
Aboard ! 


TRENDLINES 


managers  pursuing  best 
practices.  DuWayne  Peter¬ 
son,  former  CIO  of  Merrill 
Lynch  and  Securities  Pacific 
Automation  Co.,  has  formed 
a  benchmarking  consortium 
exclusively  for  the  IS  de¬ 
partments  of  banks  and  fi¬ 
nancial  organizations.  The 
group  can  be  contacted  by 
calling  818  577-9419.  Real 


Decisions  Corp.  has  created 
its  second  best-practices 
group  for  benchmarking  da- 
ta-center  processes.  The 
group  is  co-sponsored  by 
McDonald’s  Corp.,  and  is 
composed  of  members  of 
Real  Decisions’  Decision 
Support  Center  program. 

For  information  call  203  656- 
1500.  ■■ 


War  and  Remembrance 

echnology  is  a  gateway  not  only  to  the  future  but  also  to 
the  past.  At  the  Simon  Wiesenthal  Center’s  Beit  Hashoah 
Museum  of  Tolerance  in  Los  Angeles,  technology  serves  as 
teacher,  archivist  and  conjurer,  creating  vivid  impressions  of  this 
century’s  greatest  shame. 

The  museum  deals  not  only  with  the  Holocaust  but  with  all 
facets  of  racism,  religious  persecution  and  rampant  national¬ 
ism,  up  to  and  including  the  ethnic  cleansing  taking  place  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia.  But  unlike  the  traditional  history-behind- 
glass  approach,  the  museum  is  largely  hands-on,  exposing  visi¬ 
tors  to  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  Holocaust  and  allowing 
them  to  thread  their  own  paths  through  hate’s  convoluted  corri¬ 
dors.  In  an  8,400-square-foot  Multimedia  Learning  Center,  visi¬ 
tors  sitting  at  touch-screen-equipped,  interactive  workstations 
can  drill  down  through  eight  main  topics,  including  “Military 

Antisemitism  and  the  Final  So¬ 
lution.”  A  database  of  over 
50,000  photographs,  archival 
film  footage,  sound  clips  from 
BBC  reports  and  Nazi  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  14  hours  of  video¬ 
taped  interviews  with  Holo¬ 
caust  survivors  and  liberators 
is  easily  accessible. 

Before  the  release  of  his  film 
Schindler’s  List,  director  Steven 
Spielberg  visited  the  museum 
and  was  so  moved  that  he  do¬ 
nated  half  a  million  dollars  to 
the  Wiesenthal  Center.  IHI 


Balancing  Act 

HOW  MANAGERS  CAN 
INTEGRATE  SUCCESSFUL 
CAREERS  AND  FULFILL¬ 
ING  PERSONAL  LIVES 

By  Joan  Kofodimos 
Jossey-Bass  Publishers 
(San  Francisco),  1993 
167  pages,  $25.95  (hard¬ 
cover) 


imbalance, 

the  author  focuses  on  two 


The  balancing  act  in  Joan 
Kofodimos’s  book  is 
the  modern-day  equiv¬ 
alent  of  trying  to  serve  God 
and  mammon:  How  do  you 
give  your  all  to  an  employ¬ 
er  and  still  have  something 
left  for  your  loved  ones 
back  in  the  nest?  Written 
for  managers  and  execu¬ 
tives,  Balancing  Act  argues 
that,  yes,  there  are  enough 
hours  in  the  day,  and  no, 
you  don’t  have  to  sacrifice 
a  fulfilling  personal  life  to 
maintain  a  successful  ca¬ 
reer. 

In  fact,  a  satisfying  per¬ 
sonal  life  may  well  be  the 
key  to  that  successful  ca¬ 
reer.  The  author’s  re¬ 
search  demonstrates  that 
employees  who  lead  well- 
rounded  lives  are  more 
productive  than  their 
blinkered  counterparts. 
Happy  employees  are  also 
less  likely  to  feel  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  long-term  stress, 
such  as  fatigue  and  life- 
threatening  illnesses.  Ko¬ 
fodimos  leads  readers 
through  a  personal  analy¬ 
sis  to  determine  whether 
their  current  lifestyles  are 
serving  their  goals,  beliefs 
and  values.  She  then  sets 
out  to  help  the  less-than- 
perfectly  balanced  set  new 
priorities  and  redirect 
their  lives. 

In  defining  the  nature  of 


aspects  of  human  charac¬ 
ter.  The  mastery-oriented 
part  emphasizes  logic  and 
rationality,  upholds  high 
standards,  enjoys  being  in 
charge  and  values  individu¬ 
alism  and  autonomy.  The 
intimacy-oriented  part, 
conversely,  is  solicitous  of 
others’  feelings,  tolerant  of 
weaknesses  and  enjoys 
personal  interaction.  Inte¬ 
grating  the  two,  Kofodimos 
argues,  is  the  secret  to  liv¬ 
ing  a  balanced  life. 

Predictably,  many  man¬ 
agers  and  executives  are 
excessively  mastery-ori¬ 
ented.  Traditional  hierar¬ 
chical  organizations  en¬ 
courage  this  imbalance. 
And  that  ends  up  costing 
both  the  employee  and  the 
organization.  This  tenden¬ 
cy  is  manifest  in  the  seven 
subjects  of  the  Fortune  ar¬ 
ticle  “America’s  Toughest 
Bosses”  (Oct.  18, 1993); 
perceived  as  strong  lead¬ 
ers,  their  extreme  need  for 
mastery  adversely  affects 
their  employees. 

Kofodimos’s  point  is 
well-taken.  Great  leaders 
recognize  and  accommo¬ 
date  the  imperfect,  di¬ 
verse  and  multifaceted 
lives  of  their  followers. 

But  first,  they  must  recog¬ 
nize  and  accommodate  the 
many  conflicting,  yet  en¬ 
riching,  forces  in  their  own 
lives.  Hi 
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HP’s  performance  manage¬ 
ment  tools  show  you  the  future 
in  time  to  change  it. 

Today,  the  way  to  manage  your  systems 
can  be  crystal  clear.  Thanks  to  the 
vision  provided  by  our  performance  and 
resource  management  tools.  Giving  you 
the  kind  of  control  previously  available 
only  in  mainframe  environments. 

Our  robust  family  of  products  provides 
everything  from  top-down  enterprise 
overviews  using  HP  PerfView  to  nitty- 
gritty  system  diagnostics  with 


HP  GlancePlus. 
To  plan  and  manage 
your  resources,  we  offer  HP  PerfRX  and 
HP  Performance  Collection  Software. 

Working  together,  they  help  you  increase 
user  productivity  and  maximize  system 
utilization.  While  reducing  management 
costs.  You’ll  be  able  to  see  problems  in 
time  to  avoid  them.  Even  future  needs 
become  predictable. 

HP  has  long  played  a  prominent  role  in 
Open  Systems  management.  With  HP 
Open  View,  we  showed  the  way  to  man¬ 
age  integrated  networks.  So  it’s  no 


HEWLETT® 

PACKARD 


wonder  we’re  the  leader  in  tools  for  the 
distributed  computing  environment. 

To  see  more,  call  1-800-237-3990,  Ext. 
2825  for  our  free  video.  The  future  will 
look  much  brighter  when  you  look  at  it 
with  us.  The  performance  management 
leader  for  the  distributed  age. 


^etvvironme^ 


©  1994  Action  Technologies 


RESTRUCTURING 

DOESN'T  ALWAYS 


Downsizing.  Rightsizing.  Restructuring. 

To  compete  today,  your  company  has  to  be  as  productive  as  humanly  possible.  You  need  to  change  the 
way  you  do  business.  In  a  way  that  doesn't  put  you  out  of  business. 

Enter  Action  Technologies.  A  comprehensive,  low  risk  approach  to  reengineering  business 

® 

processes.  Our  ActionWorkFlow  System  is  a  suite  of  software  that  analyzes  how  you  do 
business  now,  then  implements  the  necessary  improvements.  Our  patented  approach  tracks  the 
interaction  of  people,  not  just  the  movement  of  paper.  You  see  beyond  the  flow  of  information 
to  the  commitments  people  make.  Suddenly,  all  kinds  of  possibilities  appear.  And  your  business 
becomes  incredibly  efficient.  We  also  offer  something  rare  in  a  world  that  prizes  technology  above  all 
else.  People.  Our  worldwide  network  of  business  partners  will  help  analyze  your  specific  issues  and 
tailor  our  technology  to  fit  your  needs.  Is  it  really  possible  to  fundamentally  change  your  business 
processes  without  risking  your  business?  We  think  so.  We've  proven  it  to  one  of  the  big  three  car 
makers,  a  leading  computer  company  and  an  international  advertising  agency,  among  others. 

We'd  like  to  prove  it  to  you.  Call  us  at  1-800-WORKFLOW. 

RE  INVENT  YOUR  COMPANY  WITHOUT  RISKING  IT. 


ACTION 


INSIGHTS 


Who’s  on  First 


One  of  the  most- 
important  games 
managers  play  involves 
prioritizing  IS  project 
proposals.  Though 
playing  dirty  may  be 
part  of  the  fun,  it’s 
time  to  consider 
improving  the  process. 

BY  IDO  MILLET 


%  m/  /  hile  there  is  no  standard 
%  W  /  technique  for  ranking  IS 
%  I «  /  project  proposals,  the 

W  W  challenge  is  clear.  Man- 
▼  ▼  agers  must  evaluate  pro¬ 

posals  on  a  variety  of  tangible  and  in¬ 
tangible  factors;  they  must  identify 
and  weigh  these  factors  to  reflect  or¬ 
ganizational  priorities;  and,  ideally, 
the  process  should  be  easy  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  defend  so  that  recommen¬ 
dations  are  adopted  and  politics 
tamed. 

By  selecting  the  best  develop¬ 
ment  projects,  CIOs  can  leverage 
limited  resources  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  greatest  advantage.  Further¬ 
more,  the  ranking  process  itself  can 
be  used  to  improve  communication 
with  user  departments  and  top  exec¬ 
utives.  Unfortunately,  most  compa¬ 
nies  rely  on  methods  that  leave  a 
great  deal  to  be  desired. 

One  typical  problem  is  lack  of  at¬ 
tention  to  intangible  benefits  and  or¬ 
ganizational  goals.  Cost-benefit  anal¬ 
yses,  for  example,  focus  too  much  on 
financial  measures.  Executives  often 
sense  that  the  analysis  is  not  com¬ 


»  . 


to 


plete  and  so  tend  to  rely  on  it  less.  A 
CEO  of  a  Northeastern  insurance 
company  recently  overturned  a  neg¬ 
ative  recommendation  about  a  proj¬ 
ect  aimed  at  better  serving  insurance 
agents;  although  the  cost-benefit  anal¬ 
ysis  was  unfavorable,  the  CEO  voted 
the  project  in  anyway  because  it  fit 
the  business  strategy. 

Another  typical  problem  is  lack  of 
structure.  In  many  organizations,  the 
ranking  process  is  conducted  in  a  fog: 
Reams  of  pages  and  hours  of  presen¬ 
tations  are  hashed  over  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  until  a  prioritized  list  magically 
emerges.  In  these  situations,  user  de¬ 
partments  will  not  understand  or 
trust  the  process.  Similarly,  the  steer¬ 
ing  committee  will  find  it  difficult  to 
justify  and  defend  its  own  recommen¬ 
dations. 

In  this  haze  of  misunderstanding 
and  mistrust,  politics  thrive.  Man¬ 
agers  may  push  for  projects  catering 
to  their  own  departments  and  pet 
ideas,  particularly  if  development 
costs  are  not  charged  to  user  depart¬ 
ments.  Similarly,  IS  managers  may 
be  guilty  of  promoting  large-scale, 
high-technology  projects  for  the  ex¬ 
citement,  resources,  job  security  and 
resume  enhancement  they  provide. 
Executives,  meanwhile,  may  enjoy 
participating  in  the  game  simply  to 
exercise  their  power  and  collect 
IOUs  from  other  managers. 

As  a  partial  remedy,  many  organi¬ 
zations  use  scoring  techniques  that 
combine  evaluations  on  multiple  cri¬ 
teria  into  a  final  tally.  For  example,  a 
scale  of  1  to  5  may  be  used  to  evalu¬ 
ate  project  proposals  on  two  criteria: 
financial  performance  and  contribu¬ 
tion  to  quality.  These  may  be  given 
weights  of  100  and  50  points,  re¬ 
spectively,  indicating  that  financial 
performance  is  considered  twice  as 
important  as  contribution  to  quality. 
A  project  that  scores  a  2  on  the  first 
criterion  and  a  4  on  the  second,  then, 
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Re -Visioning  IT: 
Achieving  an 
Enterprise  Perspective 
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' 
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Featuring 

TOM  PETERS 

Masters  of  Tomorrow 
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A  Global  Visionary  Perspective 
The  New  IT  Professional 
The  New  Frontier 
IT  &  Healthcare  Reform 
Immutable  Marketing  Laws 
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Conference  Overview 


CONFERENCE  SUPPLEMENT 


■  Conference  Overview 

Joe  Levy  and  Lynda  Rosenthal 


■  High  Anxiety,  Higher  Stakes 
and  Loftier  Visions 

An  article  about  the  changing  role 
of  the  CIO. 


■  Agenda 

Annotated  information  about  each 
session  and  networking  activities. 

■  Companion  Program 

Companions  join  participants  for 
conference  receptions,  meals  and 
entertainment. 


■  Grand  Cypress  Resort 

One  of  Hyatt  Hotel’s  top  resorts, 
plus  a  tennis  tournament  featuring 
Vitas  Gerulitas. 


■  Conference  Hosts 

Select  industry  solution  providers 
will  display  key  technologies. 


■  Enrollment  Form 

Complete  it  now  to  ensure  your 
enrollment! 


Future  successful  CIOs  must  achieve  a  new  understanding  and  a  different 
outlook  on  their  businesses... an  enterprise  perspective.  CIOs  must  master 
business  and  industry  concepts  and  evolve  into  business-based  strategists. 
Whether  you  have  already  begun  this  transformation  or  need  to  begin, 
you  will  want  to  attend  this  program. 

Re-Visioning  IT:  Achieving  an  Enterprise  Perspective,  the  tenth  program  in 
our  CIO  Perspectives  series,  focuses  on  re-inventing  IT  and  re-adjusting 
its  role  in  the  enterprise.  As  Megan  Santosus,  staff  writer,  notes  in  the 
following  article,  “The  position  of  CIO... today  is  absolutely  precarious.” 
The  agenda  features  distinguished  speakers  in  rare  public  appearances, 
outstanding  technology  product  and  service  providers  and  senior  execu¬ 
tives  who  will  address  the  turmoil  within  the  IT  profession. 

As  keynote  speaker  Tom  Peters  states,  “Adjust  or  else.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
Fortune  500  companies  of  1980  bit  the  dust  in  the  subsequent  decade.  The 
trick  is  turning  front-line  employees  into  experts  and  finding  other  routes 
to  honor  expertise  without  creating  cumbersome  staff  structures  that  gum 
up  the  works.  Learning  to  be  more  expert  than  ever  in  non-bureaucratic 
ways  is  a  tough  puzzle  to  solve.  Yet  no  task  is  more  important  to  tomor¬ 
row’s  managers.” 

If  you  sense  the  turmoil  and  seek  a  new  outlook  on  your  business  and 
your  profession,  join  us  March  13-16  at  Grand  Cypress  Resort  in  Orlando, 
Florida.  In  general  and  concurrent  sessions... informal  peer-to-peer 
gatherings... during  meals  and  planned  activities... you  will  talk  with 
other  executives,  with  innovators,  leaders  and  visionaries  about  strategies 
for  re-visioning  information  technology.  Our  corporate  hosts  will  provide  a 
wide  selection  of  concurrent  sessions  on  specific  applications  and  industry 
trends.  Each  session  will  be  offered  twice,  so  you  can  attend  up  to  four 
sessions. 


Complete  the  enrollment  form  on  the  back  cover  and  fax  it  to  us  at 
(508)  879-7720.  Or  call  us  at  (800)  366-0246  and  we’ll  be  happy  to  take 
your  information  directly.  See  you  in  Orlando! 


Regards, 


President  &  Publisher 
CIO  Publishing,  Inc. 


Lynda  Rosenthal 

Vice  President  &  General  Manager 
Executive  Programs 
CIO  Publishing,  Inc. 


■  To  enroll... 

Call  800-366-0246  now! 
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High  anxiety, 

HIGHER  STAKES 
AND 

LOFTIER  VISIONS 


If  there’s  one  inescapable  fact  of  life 
for  many  companies  operating  in 
today’s  global  economy,  it’s  that  the 
stakes  of  doing  business  have  never 
been  higher.  The  potential  rewards  of 
success  seem  to  be  outnumbered  only 
by  the  risks:  Pitfalls  capable  of  inflict¬ 
ing  serious  damage  to  even  the  most 
well-managed  organizations  are  more 
numerous  and  varied  than  ever  before. 
For  organizations  hoping  to  survive, 
let  alone  prosper,  change  —  in  terms 
of  strategies,  markets  and  top  manage¬ 
ment  —  has  become  the  order  of  the 
day. 

Unfortunately  for  many  CIOs,  organi¬ 
zational  change  has  come  at  the 
expense  of  their  jobs.  The  position  of 
CIO  has  always  been  somewhat 
insecure,  but  today  it  is  absolutely 
precarious.  As  turnover  rates  among 
the  top  IS  ranks  continue  to  rise,  one 
message  is  coming  through  loud  and 
clear:  CIOs  must  learn  to  revision  IT 
in  support  of  changing  organizational 
imperatives  or  their  days  are  num¬ 
bered.  A1  Ries,  chairman  of  consult¬ 
ancy  Trout  &  Ries  in  Greenwich, 

Conn.,  has  a  succinct  assessment  of 
the  situation.  “The  biggest  problem 
faced  by  the  CIOs  of  today,”  he  says, 

“is  not  the  vision  of  IT,  but  the  vision 
of  the  enterprise.”  In  Ries’  opinion,  too 
many  companies  are  being  swept  up  in 
the  hype  over  converging  technologies 
such  as  computing,  telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  consumer  electronics.  It  is 
the  job  of  the  CIO  to  steer  CEOs  away 
from  focusing  on  technology  fads,  and 
instead  concentrate  on  the  rational 
use  of  information. 


The  position  of  CIO  has  always 
been  somewhat  insecure,  but  today 
it  is  absolutely  precarious. 


BY  MEGAN  SANTOSUS 


In  order  to  do  this,  CIOs  have  to  get 
beyond  looking  at  technology  as  the 
centerpiece  of  their  jobs.  Revisioning 
IT  can  only  be  successful  once  CIOs 
get  a  firm  grounding  in  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  enterprise.  Achieving 
this  daunting  task  will  in  turn  require 
mastering  a  wide  range  of  skills  and 
developing  broad-based  knowledge  of 
every  aspect  of  an  organization 
including  research  and  development, 
sales  and  marketing,  manufacturing 
and  accounting. 


RE-VISIONING 


ACHIEVING  AN  ENTERPRISE  PERSPECTIVE 


T he  biggest  problem  faced 
by  the  CIOs  of  today  is  not  the 
vision  of  IT,  but  the  vision  of 
the  enterprise.” 

■  Al  Ries 


In  addition  to  fostering  internal 
partnerships,  many  CIOs  will  find  it 
increasingly  necessary  to  leverage  the 
expertise  of  external  organizations  by 
striking  alliances  with  vendors  and 
suppliers.  Some  CIOs  may  even  have 
to  contend  with  forming  cooperative 
relationships  with  organizations  that 
operate  in  the  same  competitive 
arena.  In  the  course  of  balancing  all 
these  responsibilities,  CIOs  must  pay 
particular  attention  to  training  and 
developing  members  of  their  internal 
IT  staffs. 

If  all  of  this  seems  overwhelming  and 
perhaps  somewhat  frightening,  it’s 
little  wonder.  The  thought  of  tackling 
even  minor  changes  can  be  tumul¬ 
tuous;  feeling  uneasy  at  the  prospect 
of  making  major  revisions  that  can 
affect  every  aspect  of  a  career  is 
certainly  understandable.  On  the 
other  hand,  management  guru  Tom 
Peters  believes  that  it  is  dangerous 
not  to  be  perplexed  and  confused 
during  this  period  of  dramatic  trans¬ 
formation.  And  Professor  Robert  J. 
Benson  offers  a  comforting  thought 
to  those  who  may  feel  as  if  they  are 
being  pushed  into  uncharted  territory. 
As  he  sees  it,  CIOs  can  best  position 
themselves  for  success  in  the  future 
by  adopting  the  can-do  attitude  of  the 
past. 

“Thirty  years  ago,  the  vision  of  IT  for 
the  business  was  to  develop  solutions 
linked  directly  to  work,”  says  Benson, 
who  is  the  associate  vice  chancellor  of 
computing  and  communications  at 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis 
and  the  conference  moderator.  “IT 
people  were  primarily  involved  with 
figuring  out  how  to  organize  work 
using  automation.”  For  example,  IT 
used  to  be  instrumental  in  conducting 
work  flow  studies  and  charting.  “As 
people  throughout  the  enterprise  have 


become  more  IT  knowledgeable  in 
general,  many  of  those  in  IT  have 
adopted  a  defensive  posture.” 

This  attitude,  which  Benson  likens 
to  a  siege  mentality,  has  resulted  in 
part  because  CIOs  are  cautious  and 
feel  threatened.  “Risk  taking  was  very 
much  a  ‘60s  attitude,”  he  explains. 
“Today,  a  lot  of  IT  people  have  lost 
faith  in  their  ability  to  contribute  to 
the  enterprise.  Because  there  are  no 
barriers  preventing  IT  knowledge 
from  spreading  throughout  an  enter¬ 
prise,  [CIOs]  have  to  accept  the  fact 
that  they  are  out  of  the  business  of 
implementing  solutions  by  them¬ 
selves.” 

Instead,  CIOs  must  recast  themselves 
in  the  roles  of  facilitators,  partners 
and  enablers.  “The  opportunity  for 
CIOs  and  the  IT  department  is  to 
strike  a  relationship  with  the  rest  of 
the  enterprise  in  order  to  find  a 
common  cause  and  then  to  apply  a 
systems  solution.”  In  many  cases, 
achieving  this  will  require  a  different 
way  of  implementing  technology. 

Charles  H.  Mayer,  the  managing 
director  and  CIO  at  worldwide 
investment-banking  concern  CS  First 
Boston  in  New  York,  is  currently  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  scale  downsizing 
project  that  has  called  for  a  visionary 
approach.  In  an  effort  to  reduce  costs, 
improve  departmental  management 
capabilities  and  increase  integration 
with  front-end  office  functions,  the 
IT  group  is  overseeing  a  move  to 
client/server  computing.  The  visionary 
part,  according  to  Mayer,  is  that  First 
Boston  aims  to  totally  eliminate  its 
mainframe. 
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OlOs  can  best  position  them¬ 
selves  for  success  in  the  future 
by  adopting  the  can-do  attitude 
of  the  past.” 

■  Bob  Benson 


“Most  people  feel  that  downsizing 
involves  migrating  to  client/server 
but  still  keeping  legacy  systems  on 
the  mainframe,”  he  explains.  At  First 
Boston,  Mayer  and  his  staff  have 
found  that  the  main  reasons  often 
cited  for  keeping  the  mainframe  up 
and  running  are  not  etched  in  stone. 
“The  costs  of  rewriting  mainframe 
applications  are  not  as  much  as  most 
people  think,”  he  states. 

A  couple  of  large  steps  still  must  be 
accomplished  before  the  move  is 
complete,  and  Mayer  concedes  that 
the  benefits  of  the  project  remain  to  be 
proven.  Yet  by  looking  at  the  project 
from  an  enterprisewide  perspective 
and  taking  a  creative  approach  to 
implementing  an  IT  solution,  Mayer 
has  exemplified  the  kind  of  risk-taking 
attitude  and  connection  to  work  that 
Benson  advocates. 

As  technology  continues  to  change  at 
a  rapid  pace  and  infiltrate  every  level 
of  an  organization,  CIOs  have  a 
unique  opportunity  to  make  signifi¬ 
cant  contributions  to  their  enterprises. 
Revisioning  IT  however,  will  require 
CIOs  to  expand  their  horizon  of 
knowledge  to  new  levels. 

“The  bottom  line  is  leadership,” 
asserts  Benson.  “The  revisioning  of 
IT  will  center  around  the  themes  of 
connectivity,  relationships,  integration 
and  partnerships.  It’s  going  to  take 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  CIO  to 
make  sure  that  the  implementation  of 
technology  succeeds  in  pushing  the 
enterprise  forward.” 


Extinction 

Prevention 

Tom  Peters  offers  advice  on  managing 
constant  change 

Successfully  reinventing  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  an  effort  to  cope  with  today’s 
level  of  constant  change  is  the  theme 
of  Tom  Peters’  latest  tome,  Liberation 
Management:  Necessary  Disorganiza¬ 
tion  for  the  Nanosecond  Nineties.  After 
analyzing  details  gathered  from  more 
than  70  case  studies,  Peters  concludes 
that  executives  and  front-line  employ¬ 
ees  alike  who  “treat  change  as  an  ally 
rather  than  an  enemy  will  thrive.  Others 
who  don’t  will  be  in  for  a  rough  ride." 

In  the  brave  new  world  that  Peters 
foresees,  middle  managers  and  their 
staffs  will  go  the  way  of  the  dinosaurs. 
Organizations  will  replace  hierarchical, 
“pyramid"  structures  with  much  smaller 
entrepreneurial  and  dynamic  groups 
that  in  turn  can  work  closely  with  small 
groups  of  targeted  customers.  For 
companies  and  individuals  struggling 
with  changing  imperatives,  Peters  offers 
the  imaginative  solutions  of  such 
organizations  as  CNN,  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  The  Body  Shop  and  Titeflex. 
Some  of  his  main  conclusions  are 
listed  below. 

•  Individuals  must  learn  to  take 
the  initiative,  continue  to  re-educate 
themselves  in  new  skills,  and  expand 
their  number  of  personal  contacts  by 
networking  outside  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions. 

•  Companies  must  be  prepared  to  give 
all  levels  of  employees  the  autonomy  to 
take  the  initiative  and  make  decisions 
without  strict  supervision. 

•  Large  organizations  must  continue 
to  voluntarily  “dismember”  themselves 
into  small  groups. 

•  Internal  staff  service  units  — 
including  training,  accounting  and 
information  systems  —  must  be  tested 
in  the  marketplace  in  order  to  bench¬ 
mark  both  cost-effectiveness  and 
innovation  against  outside  firms. 

In  the  end,  survival  comes  down  to 
market  intelligence,  or  the  information 
gathered  about  customer  wants.  “The 
creators  and  purveyors  of  such  intan¬ 
gible  knowledge,”  says  Peters,  “...are 
the  most  valuable  players  in  yester¬ 
day’s  and,  especially,  tomorrow’s 
economy.” 
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Agenda 


3-6:00pm 

Conference  Registration 

7-9:00pm 

Welcome  Reception 


MONDAY,  MARCH  14 


7- 8:00am 

Breakfast 

8- 8:05am 

Welcome  &  Opening  Remarks 

Joseph  L.  Levy 

President  &  Publisher 
CIO  Publishing,  Inc. 

IT:  The  Enterprise 

Conference  Moderator 
Robert  J.  Benson 

Associate  Vice 
Chancellor  of  Computing 
&  Communications 
Professor  of  Information 
Management 
Washington  University 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

At  the  same  time  enterprises  are 
being  re-invented  and  re-engi¬ 
neered,  IT  executives  must 
re-invent  their  vision  for  IT.  The 
need  for  a  new  vision... not  just  new 
technology... calls  for  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  restatement  of  IT’s  very  nature 
from  the  enterprise  and  business 
perspective.  IT  managers  must 
enable  the  enterprise  to  reach  its 
re-invention  and  reengineering 
goals.  This  session,  which  sets  the 
theme  for  the  conference,  will 
explore  what  re-visioning  IT  is  all 
about... not  business  as  usual... 
rather  re-inventing  and  rethinking 
how  IT  is  integral  to  the  enterprise. 


8:05-9:00am 

Re-Visioning 

Perspective 


9-9:45am 

Achieving  Customer  Intimacy 


John  Biggs 

Head 

Hyatt  Technical  Center 
Hyatt  Hotel  Corporation 


The  customers  of  today’s  technol¬ 
ogy  products  want  to  feel  that  their 


technology  providers  are  intimately 
aware  of  their  business  needs  so 
that  the  merging  of  old  and  new 
technologies  will  keep  them 
competitive  in  the  marketplace. 
This  session  will  address  the  issue 
of  customer  intimacy;  how  compa¬ 
nies  can  cooperate  to  attain  it;  and 
how  companies  will  have  to  rethink 
the  development  of  increasingly 
limited  IT  resources  in  the  future. 

9:45-10:15am 

Coffee  Break 

10:15-ll:00am 

The  Emergence  of  the  New  IT 
Professional 

Sharon  Heldorfer 

Vice  President 
Field  Operations 
Property  &  Casualty 
Claims  Division 
The  CIGNA  Companies 

Success  in  CIGNA’s  radically 
reengineered  IS  environment 
demands  different  skill  sets  and 
knowledge  than  those  of  a  decade 
ago,  resulting  in  the  emergence  of 
a  new  type  of  information  technolo¬ 
gist.  This  session  will  focus  on  the 
forces  leading  to  that  change:  the 
skills  required  to  succeed  in  this 
new  business  environment;  the 
change  in  mind-set  needed  by  IS 
professionals  and  system  users; 
and  strategies  for  effective  multi¬ 
disciplinary  business/IS  teams. 

llam-12:15pm 

A  Global  Visionary  Perspective 

Panel  Discussion 
Moderated  by 

Marcia  Biumenthal 

Editor-in-Chief 
CIO  Magazine 


Panelists: 

Ken  Harris 

Vice  President 
Worldwide  Information 
Systems 

Kentucky  Fried  Chicken 


Bob  L.  Martin 

President  &  CEO 
Wal-Mart  International 
A  Division  of 
Wal-Mart  Stores  Inc. 
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One  of  the  most  important  strate¬ 
gic  mandates  today  is  competing  in 
a  global  marketplace.  The  world  is 
becoming  a  much  smaller  commu¬ 
nity  and  trading  in  international 
markets  is  a  critical  success  factor 
for  many  enterprises.  Our  panelists 
will  provide  insights  into  how  they 
have  expanded  the  boundaries  of 
their  organizations  to  compete 
globally.  They  will  explain  the  role 
IT  plays  in  creating  global  market 
capabilities  and  the  lessons  learned 
from  participating  in  this  process. 
In  a  panel  discussion  and  question 
and  answer  session  following  the 
presentation,  conference  attendees 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  engage 
these  executives  in  a  dialogue. 


12:15-l:30pm 

Luncheon 

1:30— 6:30pm 

Networking  &  Recreation 
Golf  Tournament 

Tennis  Clinic  &  Round  Robin 

with  Vitas  Gerulitas 

Hosted  by  Computer  Associates 

6:45-7:30pm 

Reception 

7:30-10:00pm 

Dinner,  Entertainment  & 
Tournament  Awards  Ceremony 

with  Vitas  Gerulitas 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  15 

7- 8:00am 

Breakfast 

8- 8:45am 

The  New  Frontier 

Ralph  Szygenda 

Vice  President  &  CIO 
Bell  Atlantic  Corporation 


Tremendous  changes  are  occurring 
in  the  telecommunications  industry 
today.  The  merging  of  telephony, 
cable  television,  video  program¬ 
ming  and  interactive  services  is 
radically  changing  the  role  of  the 
telecommunications  provider.  This 
merger  will  offer  the  consumer  a 
new  frontier  of  services  that  will 
change  their  daily  lives;  Bell 
Atlantic  has  and  will  continue  to 
change  in  order  to  thrive  in  this 
new  environment.  The  impact  of 
the  new  frontier  on  Bell  Atlantic 
will  be  corporate  wide,  demanding 
a  need  for  change  in  its  processes, 
infrastructure,  organizations  and 
information  systems.  World  class 
processes  and  information  technol¬ 
ogy  are  a  must  to  meet  these  new 
business  requirements. 

8:45-9:30am 

A  Visionary  Perspective  on 
Systems  Downsizing 

Charles  H.  Mayer 

Managing  Director 
&  CIO 

CS  First  Boston 


Although  downsizing  is  a  popular 
buzzword,  many  organizations 
have  not  fully  embraced  the 
strategy.  CS  First  Boston,  an 
international  investment  banking 
firm,  is  in  the  process  of  downsizing 
IT  operations  from  a  mainframe 
environment  to  a  distributed 
computing  environment  based  on 
open  systems.  This  session  will 
explore  the  benefits,  as  well  as  the 
personnel,  technology  and  corpo¬ 
rate  issues  that  can  be  obstacles 
for  organizations  “diving  in”  to 
mainframe  downsizing. 


9:30-10:15am 

Achieving  Balance  in 
Your  Corporate  Portfolio: 

An  Interview  with 
Hal  Rosenbluth 

Hal  Rosenbluth 

President  &  CEO 
Rosenbluth  International 


During  his  discussion  with  Bob 
Benson,  Hal  Rosenbluth  will  focus 
on  the  benefits  of  a  people-first 
management  style  and  will  demon¬ 
strate  the  Rosenbluth  philosophy 
that  a  company’s  people  are  its 
greatest  assets.  He  will  discuss 
unusual  hiring  practices;  training 
programs;  associate  satisfaction 
measurement  systems;  company 
culture  and  technology  as  a  tool, 
from  a  people-first  perspective. 


10:15-10:45am 

Coffee  Break 

10:45-ll:30am 

Concurrent  Sessions 


Operating  Networks 
in  the  Global  Marketplace: 
Are  You  Ready? 


£John  Pientka 

Vice  President 
Enterprise  Solutions 
Syncordia  Corporation 


New  opportunities  abound  for 
companies  operating  in  the  global 
marketplace.  But  how  do  you  make 
sure  your  network  supports  your 
global  strategy?  How  do  you  plan 
for  and  deploy  a  global  network? 

Do  you  have  the  skills  to  operate  a 
network  of  this  scale?  A  variety  of 
solutions  is  at  your  disposal,  but 
choices  are  difficult.  This  session 
will  provide  a  useful  framework  for 
examining  your  situation,  analyz¬ 
ing  your  options  and  making  a 
plan. 
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Improving  Customer 
Satisfaction  through  Wireless 
Technology 

Frank  Pensiero 

Manager 

System  Development 
Pitney  Bowes,  Inc. 

This  session  courtesy 
of  ARDIS 

Pitney  Bowes  is  a  pioneer  in  field 
service  automation.  In  1990, 
the  company  decided  to  migrate 
to  wireless  technology  to  improve 
service  reps’  productivity  and 
responsiveness  and  achieved 
both  cost  savings  and  increased 
customer  satisfaction.  This  session 
will  provide  an  overview  of  Pitney 
Bowes’  wireless  solution  to 
customer  service  as  well  as  a 
discussion  on  interfacing  multiple 
types  of  wireless  and  wireline 
networks. 

Large  Scale  Client/Server 
Development  Using  Information 

Dennis  Minium 

Director  of  Technology 
&  Methodology 
Information  Engineering 
Facility 

Texas  Instruments 

Client/server  computing  is  more 
than  building  pleasing  interfaces 
to  remote  data.  Business  process 
support,  application  migration, 
software  distribution  and  technol¬ 
ogy  mobility  are  but  a  few  of  the 
peripheral  issues  that  must  be 
addressed  in  order  for  a  client/ 
server  environment  to  yield  its 
promised  benefits.  This  session 
will  examine  the  benefits  and 
challenges  of  building  a  computing 
environment  that  can  serve  the 
needs  of  both  the  individual 
department  and  the  corporation 
as  a  whole. 


Engineering 


Videoconferencing  for  the 
Global  Enterprise 

Alan  Guibord 

Director  of  MIS 
PictureTel  Corporation 


Automated  Enterprise 
Management 

Jack  Reis 

President 
MAXM  Systems 
Corporation 


By  allowing  teams  and  individuals 
worldwide  to  work  spontaneously 
and  interactively  without  barriers 
of  time  and  distance,  videoconfer¬ 
encing  enables  companies  to  leap¬ 
frog  their  competition  by  delivering 
products  to  market  faster  and 
providing  better  customer  support. 
This  session  will  provide  real  life 
experiences  and  insights  into  how 
successful  CIOs  are  using  videocon¬ 
ferencing  in  their  organizations  to 
improve  their  competitive  positions 
in  the  global  market. 

Client/Server: 

Adolescence  to  Adulthood 

Mark  Leary 

Research  Director 
Telecommunications 
and  Networking 
I  DC/Technology 
Investment  Strategies 

Now  that  client/server  has  moved 
from  the  backroom  to  the  board- 
room,  organizations  are  taking  a 
harder  look  at  not  only  the  reasons 
and  requirements  for  client/server, 
but  also  the  results.  This  session 
will  detail  the  “lessons  learned,” 
drawn  from  IDC  research  into 
early  adopter  systems;  highlight 
pivotal  information  technologies, 
vendors  and  products;  and  outline 
strategies  aimed  at  “maturing”  the 
selection,  use  and  management  of 
client/server  systems  designed  to 
take  your  organization  into  the 
next  century. 


Automated  Enterprise  Manage¬ 
ment  (AEM)  is  emerging  as  a 
distinct  market  segment  because 
effective  network,  data  processing 
and  distributed  systems  resource 
management  have  become  the  most 
critically  important  issues  in  the 
information  processing  industry 
today.  Jack  Reis  will  address  the 
driving  forces  behind  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  AEM;  the  state  of  the  art 
in  AEM  technologies;  case  studies 
of  early  AEM  adopters;  and  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  effective 
AEM  implementation. 

Developing  A  Plan  for 
Client/Server  Architecture 

Panel  Discussion 
Moderated  by 

Thanos  M.  Triant 

Director 

Systems  Architecture 
Sun  Microsystems 
Computer  Corporation 


Panelists: 

Sheri  Anderson 

Vice  President 
Charles  Schwab  & 
Company 

Jeff  Martignon 

Chief  Client/Server 
Architect 
Kellogg  Company 


Every  large  IT  department  is 
required  to  complete  an  architec¬ 
tural  plan  for  its  enterprise.  With 
more  firms  using  IT  as  a  competi¬ 
tive  advantage  and  needing  to 
support  a  growing  infrastructure 
of  heterogeneous  platforms  and 
distributed  applications,  building  a 
plan  for  client/server  architecture 
becomes  more  critical  to  the 
success  of  the  firm.  Sun  will  host  a 
panel  who  will  address  the  issues 
to  consider  when  developing  an 
architectural  IT  plan. 
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The  Agile  Enterprise: 

The  Role  of  Technology 

Mike  Galane 

Senior  Consultant 
Hewlett-Packard 
Company 


In  this  period  of  tough  economics 
and  survivalist  thinking,  the  role  of 
strategy  is  changing.  The  premium 
is  now  on  moving  fast.  More  than 
ever  the  best  strategies  are  irrele¬ 
vant  if  they  cannot  be  executed 
quickly.  The  successful  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  future  will  be  the  agile 
organization.  By  using  examples 
from  Hewlett-Packard  and  client 
companies,  Mike  Galane  will 
outline  a  methodology  for  combin¬ 
ing  the  power  of  the  new  client/ 
server  open  system  technology  with 
empowered  work  groups  to  create 
the  agile  organization. 

The  Latest  Trends  in  Open 
Systems  Relational  Database 
Technology 

Bob  Macdonald 

Vice  President 
Corporate  Marketing 
Informix  Software,  Inc. 


In  1994,  there  are  a  lot  of  new 
capabilities  coming  to  relational 
database  technology  under  open 
systems.  This  session  will  cover  the 
latest  trends  in  RDBMS  technology 
for  UNIX  and  open  systems  and 
how  your  organization  can  benefit 
from  them.  Topics  will  include 
parallel  processing,  mainframe 
caliber  administration,  real-time 
decision  support,  multimedia  data 
serving,  heterogeneous  connectivity 
and  data  replication. 


Concurrent  Sessions  -  Repeated 

12:30-l:30pm 

Luncheon 


l:30-2:15pm 

Concurrent  Sessions 


The  Role  of  Middleware  in 
Enterprise  Client/Server 
Computing 

Jon  Deutsch 

Technical  Director 
Enterprise  Data  Access 
Division 

Information  Builders, 

Inc. 

Moving  from  the  mainframe  to  a 
distributed  computing  architecture 
greatly  increases  the  complexity  of 
information  processing.  A  new 
class  of  client/server  software, 
middleware,  is  a  strategic  solution 
for  an  enterprise  to  share  data 
among  different  applications, 
hardware  systems,  networks  and 
database,  and  file  structures,  in  the 
most  cost-effective  infrastructure. 
This  session  will  discuss  the 
criteria  for  choosing  middleware 
and  how  to  apply  it  in  implement¬ 
ing  a  client/server  solution. 

Moving  from  DOS  to  Windows 
in  a  Corporate  Environment: 

A  First  Hand  View 

Panel  Discussion 
Moderated  by 

Gordon  Rapkin 

Vice  President,  Product 
Management  &  Planning 
IMRS 


Many  companies  today  recognize 
that  moving  from  a  DOS  environ¬ 
ment  to  Windows  provides  a  host 
of  corporate-wide  benefits;  but 
moving  mission-critical  applica¬ 
tions  is  not  without  its  hardships. 
Anticipating  difficulties  and 
learning  from  other  companies’ 
mistakes  can  make  the  process 
much  easier.  IMRS,  a  software 
developer  that  offers  both  DOS  and 
Windows  financial  management 
applications,  will  host  a  panel  of 
key  decision  makers  in  a  discussion 
of  their  experiences. 


Re-Inventing 


the  CIO 

Phil  Andrews 

Principal 

EDS 


Today’s  enterprises  have  shifted 
IT  into  high  gear,  looking  to  IT  as 
a  strategic  weapon  against  global 
competitors  and  as  a  potent  driver 
in  transforming  themselves.  A 
new  technology  leadership  role  is 
emerging.  For  many,  the  new 
number  one  objective  is  to  use  IT 
strategically  for  a  competitive  edge 
in  every  aspect  of  performance. 

In  this  session,  real-world  reengi¬ 
neering  examples  will  be  used  to 
illustrate  what  this  means  for  the 
CIO,  both  personally  and  profes¬ 
sionally. 

Leveraging  IS  Through  High 
Growth 

H.  Scott  Barrett 

Vice  President 
Information  Services 
Blockbuster 
Entertainment 
This  session  courtesy  of 
XceiieNet 

Since  1986,  Blockbuster  has  grown 
from  under  100  video  stores  to 
3,407  entertainment  stores,  with 
nearly  1,000  of  these  outside  of  the 
US;  the  company  opens  a  new  store 
every  day  on  average.  Blockbuster 
has  also  diversified  into  music 
retailing,  film  production,  outdoor 
amphitheaters  and  family  enter¬ 
tainment  centers,  requiring 
systems  that  help  these  businesses 
work  together  to  the  company’s 
advantage.  Blockbuster  has  been 
able  to  sustain  and  leverage  an  IS 
infrastructure  that  can  support  a 
diversified  range  of  entertainment 
businesses  in  the  face  of  rapidly 
changing  or  embryonic  technolo¬ 
gies.  Hear  the  key  factors  that  have 
conti'ibuted  to  Blockbuster’s  IS 
success  in  “the  race”  to  stay  ahead, 
some  of  the  mistakes  made  along 
the  way,  and  the  future  of  IS  at 
Blockbuster  Entertainment. 
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The  Global  Corporate 
Control  Center: 

What  It  Is  and  How  It  Will 
Change  Your  Job 


Bob  Decker 

Vice  President 
Network  Management 
Racal-Datacom,  Inc. 


Traditionally,  control  technology 
was  purchased  by  individual 
departments,  with  each  depart¬ 
ment  having  it’s  own  objectives, 
while  technology  was  perceived  as 
mutually  exclusive.  The  challenge 
in  re-visioning  IT’s  role  is  to  bring 
together  diverse  activities  to 
achieve  an  enterprise  perspective 
that  will  strengthen  and  focus 
corporate  goals.  This  session  will 
explore  the  issues  so  you  can  start 
charting  your  re-visioning  course 
of  action. 


Meeting  the  Knowledge 
Challenge  -  An  Enterprise 


Perspective 


Jeri  Nechleba 

Senior  Vice  President, 
General  Manager 
Nielsen  Software  & 
Systems 


Taking  data  and  information  and 
turning  it  into  knowledge  is  one  of 
the  most  critical  challenges  facing 
IT  today.  This  challenge  is  coupled 
with  the  difficulty  of  moving  from 
flexible  personal  systems  to  flexible 
enterprise  systems.  This  session 
reviews  the  issues  and  paths  in 
creating  flexible  enterprise-wide 
knowledge  systems. 

Re-Visioning  the  Enterprise:  Are 
You  Seeing  Clearly? 

Christopher  Disher 

Principal 

Booz*Allen  &  Hamilton 


David  MacBlane 

Principal 

Booz»Allen  &  Hamilton 
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Re-visioning  IT  must  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  re-visioning  the  entire 
organization  so  that  it  treats  IT  as 
an  equal  participant  in  the  success 
of  the  business.  We’ve  witnessed 
some  stunning  successes  -  and 
some  debilitating  failures.  Share 
the  results  of  a  recent  Booz*  Allen 
survey  on  why  re-visioning  works 
better  in  some  organizations  than 
others.  Participants  will  perform  a 
self-diagnostic  to  find  out  if  their 
organization  is  a  good  candidate  for 
achieving  an  enterprise  perspective 
or  if  danger  lies  ahead. 

Rules  for  Successfully 
Deploying  Client/Server 
Applications  for  the  Enterprise: 
Earl’s  Top  Ten 

Earl  Stahl 

Vice  President 
Desktop  Products 
Gupta  Corporation 


Client/server  software  will  play  a 
key  role  in  the  ability  of  IS  execu¬ 
tives  to  rapidly  improve  the 
responsiveness  of  their  corporate 
organizations.  However,  imple¬ 
menting  successful  client/server 
applications  can  be  a  more  formid¬ 
able  task  than  planning  for  them. 
Gupta’s  vice  president  of  develop¬ 
ment  for  desktop  products  proposes 
a  clear  set  of  rules  to  follow  to  en¬ 
sure  that  client/server  projects  are 
“enterprise  savvy,”  readily  accepted 
by  users  and  meeting  the  produc¬ 
tivity  gains  expected  of  them. 


The  CEO/CIO  Disconnect 


Alan  Paller 

Head,  Unix  Strategies 
Computer  Associates 
International  Inc. 


The  “disconnect”  between  CEOs 
and  CIOs  has  been  widely  experi¬ 
enced  but  rarely  publicly  examined. 
CEOs  place  partial  blame  for  the 
lack  of  dialogue  on  CIO’s  use  of 
technically  complex  languages, 
their  penchant  for  promising  more 
than  they  can  deliver  and  on 
underestimating  the  challenges  of 
IT  implementations.  This  session 


is  a  summary,  with  video  clips  and 
interviews,  of  a  CEO  conference 
on  computer  technology,  where 
Fortune- 1000  CEOs  discussed 
what  must  be  done  to  facilitate 
partnering  with  their  CIOs. 


2:30-3:15pm 

Concurrent  Sessions  -  Repeated 


3:15-3:30pm 

Coffee  Break 


3:30— 5:30pm 

Masters  of  Tomorrow 

Thomas  S.  Peters 

President 
Tom  Peters  Group 


Change  is  today’s  constant,  in  any 
industry  you  can  name.  Product 
life  cycles  are  rapidly  shrinking. 
Jobs  are  turning  into  a  series  of 
short-term  projects.  Careers  are 
becoming  a  portfolio  of  jobs  in 
pursuit  of  personal  growth,  not  a 
lifetime  on  one  payroll.  In  this 
presentation,  Peters  suggests  that 
those  who  learn  to  take  the 
initiative,  continue  to  re-educate 
themselves,  work  tirelessly  on 
expanding  their  personal  networks, 
treat  change  as  an  ally  rather  than 
an  enemy... will  thrive.  Each  parti¬ 
cipant  will  receive  a  copy  of  Tom’s 
latest  book,  Liberation  Manage¬ 
ment:  Necessary  Disorganization 
for  the  Nanosecond  Nineties. 


5:30-6:30pm 

Reception  with  Tom  Peters 


CONFERENCE  SUPPLEMENT 


7-8:00am 

Breakfast 


8-8 :45  am 

Immutable  Marketing  Laws  & 
the  Vision  Thing 

Al  Ries 

Chairman 
Trout  &  Ries 


Company  after  company  is  making 
the  mistake  of  falling  in  love  with 
hype  and  not  reality — for  instance, 
the  hype  of  the  coming  convergence 
of  computing,  communications  and 
consumer  electronics.  But  technolo¬ 
gies  don’t  converge;  they  divide.  No 
one  is  in  a  better  position  to  deflate 
the  convergence  balloon  than  the 
CIO.  This  session  argues  that  the 
smart,  rational  use  of  information 
is  the  only  way  to  peer  into  the 
future.  Each  participant  will 
receive  a  copy  of  Al’s  newest  book, 
The  22  Immutable  Laws  of 
Marketing. 

8:45-9:30am 

The  Administration’s 
Healthcare  Reform  Policy: 

IT  Implications 

Dr.  John  S.  Silva 

Program  Manager 

Advanced  Research 

Project  Agency  (ARPA) 

National  and  plan-level  health 
information  systems  are  the 
lifeblood  of  healthcare  reform  and 
the  Administration’s  “American 
Health  Security  Act  of  1993.”  New 
systems  must  bring  useful  informa¬ 
tion  to  consumers  so  they  can  make 
treatment  choices;  to  health  profes¬ 
sionals  to  make  better  treatment 
decisions  with  their  patients;  to 
health  plan  and  alliance  managers 
to  meet  the  goals  of  reform;  and  to 
policy-makers  so  they  can  assess 
and  fine  tune  the  health  of  the 
overall  system.  The  comprehensive 
privacy  protection  and  security 
requirements  of  the  President’s 
proposal,  its  administration 
simplification  policies,  and  efforts 
in  the  healthcare  information 
infrastructure  will  be  addressed. 


9:30-10:15am 

A  New  Definition  of  Leadership 

John  L.  Sullivan,  Jr. 

Vice  President  & 
Managing  Director 
Korn/Ferry  International 


As  the  CIO  role  has  evolved  from  a 
narrow,  task-oriented  function  to  a 
more  multi-dimensional,  policy¬ 
setting  responsibility,  different 
types  of  leaders  and  management 
styles  are  required  to  adapt  to  the 
new  environment  and  values. 

10:15-10:30am 

Coffee  Break 

10:30am-12:00pm 

Mentally  Tough:  Reaching  Peak 
Performance  on  Demand 

Dr.  Jim  Loehr 

President 

MENTALLY  TOUGH™ 
Corporate  Training 
Program 
Loehr  Groppel 
Saddlebrook  Sport 
Science  Center 

Times  have  never  been  tougher. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  when 
corporate  executives  needed  to  get 
stronger,  more  resilient  and  more 
productive,  it  is  now.  The  key  is 
exposure  to  stress  followed  by 
balanced  recovery.  Work  hard  and 
RECOVER  EQUALLY  HARD  is  a 
performance  fundamental.  Loehr, 
an  expert  on  sports  psychology  will 
talk  about  tough  thinking,  tough 
acting,  The  Performer  Self, 
empowering  emotions,  physical  and 
mental  toughening,  eating  strategi¬ 
cally  and  the  importance  of  humor. 
Loehr’s  book,  Toughness  Training 
for  Life  will  be  distributed. 

12:00-2: 15pm 

Summary 


COMPANION  PROGRAM 

SCHEDULE 
SUNDAY,  MARCH  13 

7-9:00pm 

Networking  Reception 

MONDAY,  MARCH  14 

9-10:00am 

Companion  Breakfast 

12:15-l:30pm 

Luncheon  with  Conference 
Participants 

l:30-5:30pm 

Sea  World  Tour 

(Optional ) 

6:45-7:30pm 

Reception 

7:30pm 

Dinner,  Entertainment  & 
Tournament  Awards  Ceremony 

with  Vitas  Gerulitas 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  15 

7-8:00am 

Breakfast  with  Conference 
Participants 

3:30-5:30pm 

Masters  of  Tomorrow 

Tom  Peters 
5:30-6:30pm 

Reception  with  Tom  Peters 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  16 

7-8:00am 

Breakfast  with  Conference 
Participants 

Enrollment  in  the  companion  meal  program 
is  necessary  to  attend  meals,  receptions  and 
entertainment.  Enrollment  in  this  program 
does  not  include  conference  session 
attendance.  An  optional  tour  of  Sea  World  is 
available  for  companions. 

A  companion  breakfast  is  scheduled  for 
Monday  morning  to  give  everyone  a  chance 
to  meet.  A  CIO  companion  guide  will  greet 
companions,  review  the  planned  activities  and 
answer  any  questions. 


TO  ENROLL  CALL  800-366-0246 
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Orlando’s 

HYATT  GRAND  CYPRESS 


Elegance  and  informality 
combine  to  make  the  1,500- 
acre  Grand  Cypress  Resort  a 
spectacular  setting  for  the 
Hyatt  Regency.  Centrally 
located  near  all  of  Orlando’s 
attractions,  the  resort  includes 
Jack  Nicklaus- designed  golf 
courses,  tournament  quality 
tennis  —  perfect  for  the  tennis 
clinic  and  round  robin  with 
Vitas  Gerulitis  —  courtesy  of 
Computer  Associates,  a  health 
and  fitness  center,  an  eques¬ 
trian  center,  water  sports, 
superb  food  and  distinctive 
architecture. 


CONFERENCE  SUPPLEMENT 


Corporate  Hosts 


ARDIS 


ARDIS  is  the  first  and  largest  nation¬ 
wide  wireless  radio  data  network 
enabling  in-building  and  on-street  data 
communications  between  hand-held 
terminals  and  host  computers.  The 
service  enables  executives  and  mobile 
workers  to  access  their  host  systems 


BOOZ  ALLEN  &  HAMILTON  Booz.Allen  &  Hamilton  is  a  global 

management  and  technology  consulting 
firm  dedicated  to  helping  senior 
executives  improve  the  performance  of 
their  organizations.  In  today’s  world, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  “business 
strategy”  without  technology  and 
operations  components.  Similarly,  IT 


OMPUTER“ 
SSOCIATES 

Software  superior  by  design 


Computer  Associates  International, 
Inc. is  the  leading  independent 
software  company  in  the  world. 

CA  develops,  markets  and  supports 
integrated  systems  management, 
information  and  business  applications 


EDS 


TAXI  ADVANTAGE  OF  CHANGE* 


EDS,  Inc.  is  a  leader  in  applying 
information  technology  to  the  needs  of 
businesses  and  government  worldwide. 
Dallas-based  EDS  has  spent  over  30 
years  helping  customers  achieve  their 
business  objectives.  The  company 
provides  the  following  services:  consult- 


Gupta  Corporation,  founded  in  1984, 
created  the  PC  client/server  systems 
software  market  by  delivering  the  first 
suite  of  SQL  database  products  and 
GUI  application  development  tools 
exclusively  for  networked  PCs.  Smooth 
integration  of  Gupta  applications  and 
databases  into  the  enterprise  is 
provided  via  a  comprehensive  array  of 


Whpl  HEWLETT 
mLUM  PACKARD 


Hewlett-Packard  is  an  international 
manufacturer  of  measurement  and 
computation  products  and  systems 
recognized  for  excellence  in  quality  and 
support.  HP  is  the  second-largest 
computer  company  in  the  United  States 
with  computer  revenues  in  excess  of 


and  to  communicate  instantaneously 
with  their  peers  from  virtually  any 
location.  The  ARDIS  network  provides 
nationwide  coverage  to  more  than 
10,700  cities  and  towns  in  all  50  states, 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 


projects  cannot  be  done  in  a  vacuum — 
systems  must  be  designed  and  executed 
in  lock-step  with  the  business  vision. 
Therefore,  we  balance  the  concerns  of 
both  business  and  information  execu¬ 
tives  on  every  assignment,  applying  the 
right  technologies  to  further  the  overall 
goals  of  the  enterprise. 


software  for  a  broad  range  of  main¬ 
frame,  midrange  and  desktop 
computers.  CA  serves  the  international 
marketplace  through  direct  operations 
in  29  countries. 


ing,  systems  development,  systems 
integration,  systems  management  and 
process  management.  With  operations 
in  more  than  30  countries,  EDS  has 
over  70,000  employees.  The  company 
posted  1992  revenues  of  $8.2  billion. 


connectivity  products.  Gupta  has 
consistently  worked  to  satisfy  the 
critical  requirements  of  corporate  data 
processing  with  the  flexible,  responsive 
technologies  associated  with  PC 
networks.  Gupta’s  market-leading  PC 
client/server  products  will  propel 
anticipated  1993  revenues  to  $57 
million. 


$15.6  billion  in  its  1993  fiscal  year.  The 
company’s  products  and  services  are 
used  in  industry,  business,  engineering, 
science,  medicine  and  education  in 
approximately  110  countries.  HP  has 
96,200  employees  and  had  revenue  of 
$20.3  billion  in  its  1993  fiscal  year. 


TO  ENROLL  CALL  800-366-0246 
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Technology  Investment 
Strategies  Corporation 


IMKS 


Information 

Builders 


U  INFORMIX' 


AfJVTAf 

Sysfe/77S 


Nielsen 


IDC/Technology  Investment 
Strategies  helps  corporate  executives 
and  managers  around  the  world  make 
their  strategic  business  decisions  about 
information  technology.  As  a  subsidiary 
of  International  Data  Group  (IDG),  the 
world’s  leading  provider  of  information 
on  IT,  TIS  is  well  connected  to  the 


I  MRS  develops  software  for  enterprise- 
level  financial  management  applications 
in  a  client/server  environment.  Founded 
in  1981,  the  company’s  integrated 
approach  to  financial  management 
provides  access  to  summarized, 
enterprise-wide  views  and  underlying 
supporting  detail.  IMRS  focuses  on  end 


Information  Builders,  Inc.,  has  helped 
MIS  organizations  develop  and  main¬ 
tain  mission-critical  information 
systems  for  nearly  20  years.  Today, 
more  than  one  million  people  around 
the  world  use  Information  Builders’ 
products,  such  as  FOCUSR,  the  number 
one  fourth-generation  language  for 
application  development  and  decision 
support.  For  client/server  computing, 


Informix  Software,  Inc.  provides  the 
most  complete  and  productive  database 
application  technology  to  build,  deploy, 
run  and  evolve  applications.  Informix 
products  include  powerful  distributed 
database  management  systems,  robust 
application  development  tools,  and 
graphical-  and  character-based  produc¬ 
tivity  software  for  delivering 


MAXM  Systems  Corporation  is  the 

world’s  leading  supplier  of  client/server 
based  integration  and  automation 
software  for  Automated  Enterprise 
Management.  The  company’s  premiere 
product,  MAXM,  permits  the  integra¬ 
tion,  automation  and  management  of 
virtually  any  wide  area  network,  local 
area  network,  distributed  processing, 


Nielsen  Marketing  Research  (NMR) 
is  the  recognized  global  leader  in 
marketing  and  decision  support 
information.  NMR  provides  customers 
with  the  highest  quality  information 
and  decision  support  services  using  AI- 
based  software,  visual  programming 
environments,  EIS  and  ad  hoc  analysis 


largest  global  network  of  information 
resources.  TIS  draws  from  this  vast 
information  network,  spanning  49 
countries,  to  provide  its  clients  with  a 
comprehensive  set  of  research  and 
consulting  services  dealing  with  the 
most  critical  information  technology 
management  issues  of  the  day. 

user  needs  while  working  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  IS  professionals  to  address 
the  diverse  transaction  processing, 
accounting,  and  financial  information 
needs  of  large  corporations.  With 
availability  of  worldwide  support  and 
services,  IMRS  provides  a  complete 
international  solution  set. 


Information  Builders’  Enterprise  Data 
Access  (EDA)  /SQL  gives  users  of  SQL- 
based  applications  and  tools  access  to 
relational  and  legacy  data  they  could 
never  reach  before.  Backed  by  expert 
consulting  and  comprehensive  educa¬ 
tional  services,  Information  Builders 
delivers  flexible  solutions  for  all 
platforms,  including  Windows  and 
OS/2. 


information  to  every  significant  desktop 
platform.  With  corporate  headquarters 
in  Menlo  Park,  California,  Informix  has 
European  headquarters  in  London,  and 
Asia/Pacific  headquarters  in  Singapore. 
Informix  Software,  Inc.  is  a  leading 
supplier  of  information  management 
software  providing  solutions  from  the 
database  through  the  desktop. 


voice  or  data  center  component  and  is 
particularly  attractive  to  the  many 
companies  searching  for  a  comprehen¬ 
sive,  enterprise-wide  management 
solution.  MAXM  Systems  is  dedicated 
to  providing  the  most  efficient  and  cost- 
effective  Automated  Enterprise 
Management  solutions  available  in  the 
industry. 


and  delivery  systems.  From  its  world 
headquarters  in  Northbrook,  Illinois, 
Nielsen  supplies  a  wide  range  of 
services  and  technologies  that  help 
consumer-goods  manufacturers  and 
retailers  develop  insights  to  make 
better  business  decisions. 


CONFERENCE  SUPPLEMENT 


PictureTel 


Racal-Datacom" 


#  Sim 


syn(ordia 


'W  Texas 
Instruments 


XCELLENET 
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PictureTel  Corporation,  the  world 
leader  in  videoconferencing  technology, 
is  “redefining  the  way  the  world  meets.” 
The  company  develops,  manufactures 
and  markets  a  full  range  of  visual  com¬ 
munications  solutions  from  the  desktop 
to  the  auditorium,  supported  by  offices 
in  over  100  cities  in  50  countries.  To 


Racal-Datacom  is  an  independent 
provider  of  data  communications  pro¬ 
ducts,  systems  and  services  designed  to 
meet  the  business  objectives  of  corpora¬ 
tions  and  government  organizations. 
The  company  offers  solutions  for  the 
implementation,  integration,  manage¬ 
ment  and  support  of  enterprise 


Sun  Microsystems,  founded  in  1982, 
is  a  Fortune  139  company  and  a  pioneer 
in  the  general-purpose  workstation 
market,  having  launched  the  now- 
popular  concept  of  open  systems.  Sun’s 
networked  UNIX  products  improve 
workgroup  productivity,  utilizing  the 
client-server  computing  model. 


Syncordia  is  the  world’s  first  company 
created  exclusively  to  meet  the  global 
network  outsourcing  requirements  of 
the  world’s  largest  multinational 
corporations.  Syncordia’s  outsourcing 
solutions  are  designed  to  help  cus¬ 
tomers  improve  their  global  business 
performance  by  transferring  responsi- 


Texas  Instruments  Inc.,  the  I-CASE 
technology  leader,  is  a  high-technology 
company  with  sales  and  manufacturing 
operations  in  more  than  30  countries. 

TI  develops,  manufactures  and  markets 
semiconductors,  defense  electronics 
systems,  software  productivity  tools, 
computer  systems  and  peripheral 


XcelleNet,  Inc.  develops  and  markets 
RemoteWare,  a  set  of  software  tools 
used  to  create  messaging-based,  auto¬ 
mated  enterprise  workflow  systems  for 
organizations  with  fleets  of  geographi¬ 
cally  dispersed  users.  Centrally 


provide  products  and  solutions  that  are 
in  step  with  the  strategic  technologies 
of  the  ‘90s,  PictureTel  is  working  with 
the  leaders  in  computing,  telecommuni¬ 
cations,  software  and  the  most 
respected  organizations  in  a  variety  of 
vertical  markets. 


networks  from  the  desktop  through 
local  area  and  wide  area  networks. 
Racal-Datacom  offers  a  broad  range  of 
LAN  AVAN  products,  all  managed  by  a 
single  network  management  system 
and  all  supported  by  a  full  range  of 
network  services. 


According  to  analysts,  the  company’s 
products  command  the  largest  share  of 
one  of  the  computer  industry’s  fastest 
growing  market  segments:  workstations 
and  servers.  Sun  is  the  exclusive 
computer  supplier  to  the  1994  World 
Cup. 


bilities  related  to  the  ownership,  design 
and  operation  of  their  international 
enterprise  network.  Syncordia  has  a 
global  TDM  network  that  reaches  many 
of  the  world’s  largest  business  centers 
and  a  global  customer  support  operation 
that  includes  centers  in  North  America, 
Europe  and  Asia/Pacific. 


products,  custom  engineering  and 
manufacturing  services,  electrical 
controls,  metallurgical  materials  and 
consumer  electronics  products.  At  Texas 
Instruments,  technology  leadership  and 
persistent  commitment  to  quality  have 
been  the  keys  to  success. 


managed  RemoteWare  systems  can 
support  thousands  of  remote  or  mobile 
users  across  “wireless”  and  “wireline” 
connections.  RemoteWare  is  ideally 
suited  for  business  processes  dependent 
on  transaction-based  information  flow. 


TO  ENROLL  CALL  800-366-0246 


ENROLLMENT  FORM 


CIO  Perspectives^ 

Re-Visioning  IT:  Achieving  an  Enterprise  Perspective 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  13-WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  16,  1994  •  HYATT  GRAND  CYPRESS  •  ORLANDO,  FLORIDA 


NAME 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


ATTACH  BUSINESS  CARD  HERE 


ADDRESS 


MAIL  STOP 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP  CODE 


( 


PHONE 


FAX 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  INDUSTRY? 


YOUR  NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  THE  BADGE 


NAME  OF  COMPANION  (IF  ATTENDING) 

ADDITIONAL  COMPANY  ENROLLMENT 

The  following  person  from  my  company  also  plans  to  attend: 


NAME 

TITLE 

(  ) 

MAIL  STOP 

(  ) 

PHONE 

FAX 

ENROLLMENT  FEES 

Prior  to  JANUARY  15,  1994 

□  IS  Practitioners/Executives:  If  you  are  a 

CIO,  IS  executive  or  hold  another  executive 
position,  the  fee  is  $1,195. 

□  Government/Military:  The  fee,  which 
includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights,  is  $1,595. 
CIO  will  make  your  reservations. 

On / after  JANUARY  16,  1994 

□  IS  Practitioners/Executives:  If  you  are  a 

CIO,  IS  executive  or  hold  another  executive 
position,  the  fee  is  $1,295. 

□  Government/Military:  The  fee,  which 
includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights,  is  $1,695. 
CIO  will  make  your  reservations. 

□  Sales/Marketing/Consulting:  If  you  are 

in  a  sales,  marketing  or  consulting  position,  the 
enrollment  fee  is  $5,000. 

Fee  includes  conference  sessions,  concurrent 
sessions,  corporate  host  displays,  conference 
materials  and  scheduled  food  and  beverage. 
Transportation  and  hotel  are  your  responsibility. 


OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Monday  afternoon  activities  include: 

□  Golf  Tournament  $  156 

□  Tennis  Tournament  Complimentary 

□  Sea  World  Tour  (Attendee)  $  47 

□  Sea  World  Tour  (Companion)  $  47 

□  Companion  Meal  Program  $  199 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  the  Meal 
Program  to  attend  any  conference-related 
functions.  (Includes  all  scheduled  food  and 
beverage  functions.  It  does  not  include 
conference  session  attendance.) 

PAYMENT  INFORMATION 

□  Check  enclosed  □  Bill  company 

□  P.  O.  # 


□  Credit  card  # _ 

□  AMEX  □  VISA 

Exp. _ 


□  MC 


ATTIRE 

Casual!  Please,  no  suits,  ties  or  business 
attire! 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

A  block  of  rooms  has  been  reserved  at 
the  Hyatt  Grand  Cypress.  We  urge  you  to| 
make  your  reservations  early  by  calling 
the  hotel  at  800/233-1234.  Be  sure  to 
identify  yourself  as  part  of  the  CIO 
conference  to  receive  the  conference  rate. 
Hotel  reservations/  cancellations  and 
charges  are  your  responsibility,  except 
for  government/  military  participants. 

TRANSPORTATION 

American  Airlines  is  the  official  confer¬ 
ence  carrier.  Call  800/433-1790  and 
reference  STAR  file  #S0934D5.  AVIS 
is  the  official  rental  car  company.  Call 
800/331-1600  and  reference  the  Avis 
Worldwide  Discount  (AWD)  #B794336. 
Shuttle  bus  transportation  is  available 
from  the  Orlando  International  Airport. 

CANCELLATION 

You  may  cancel  your  enrollment  up  to 
3/4/94  without  penalty.  No  refund  or 
credit  will  be  given  for  cancellations 
received  on  or  after  3/5194.  You  may 
send  a  substitute  in  your  place. 

FAX,  CALL  OR  MAIL  YOUR  ENROLLMENT 

Fax  to  508/879-7720 
Call  us  at  800/366-0246 
Mail  to  CIO  Publishing,  Inc. 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path 
Framingham,  MA  01701 
Attn:  Elizabeth  Ladendecker 


Signature 


TIF 


CH 
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CLIENT-SERVER  SOFTWARE  IS  NOW  AVAILABLE  ON 

UNIX  &  AS/400 


The  door  to  global  business  productivity  is  now 
open.  SSA  is  the  key. 

Today,  there  is  an  easy,  reliable  way  to  integrate 
every  functional  part  of  your  business:  engineering, 
manufacturing,  sales,  distribution  and  finance,  even  if 
your  application  software  runs  on  diverse  computer 
hardware  platforms.  It’s  called  BPCS/AS,  the  open 
client-server  software  solution  from  SSA. 

BPCS/AS  optimizes  your  investment  in  technology. 
It  helps  you  respond  to  customers,  cut  waste, 
improve  processes  and  speed  communication  among 
all  business  locations,  enterprise- wide.  Simply  stated, 


BPCS/AS  helps  businesses  remain  competitive  in 
today’s  global  economy. 

BPCS/AS  is  now  available  to  Process,  Discrete  or 
Hybrid  manufacturers  running  AS/400,  RS/6000  and 
HP9000  systems  in  single  or  multi-plant  environments. 

Installed  at  more  than  7,000  sites,  BPCS/AS  is 
backed  by  a  global  network  of  5,000  professionals  in 
65  countries  and  a  24  hour-a-day  International 
HelpLine.  BPCS/AS  works  where  and  when  you  need 
it... on  budget  and  on  schedule. 

Discover  BPCS/AS.  It  is  your  key 
to  enterprise-wide  success. 


CALL  1 -800-SS  A-B  PCS 

FOR  YOUR  FREE  PREVIEW  DISK  OF  BPCS/AS  TODAY. 


SSA 


SYSTEM  SOFTWARE  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


500  W.  Madison,  Chicago,  Illinois  60661  U.S.A.  Telephone:  312-641-2900  Fax:  312-641-3737 

©  1994  SYSTEM  SOFTWARE  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  BPCS/AS  IS  A  TRADEMARK  OF  SSA.  IBM.  AS/400  AND  RS/6000  ARE  TRADEMARKS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION  UNIX  IS  A  TRADEMARK  OF  UNIX  SYSTEM  LABORATORIES.  INC. 
HP  9000  IS  A  TRADEMARK  OF  HEWLETT-PACKARD  COMPANY. 


will  receive  a  weighted  total  score  of 
(2  X  100)  +  (4  X  50)  =  400  points. 

While  the  scoring  method  address¬ 
es  the  need  to  impose  structure  and 
combine  multiple  criteria,  it  suffers 
from  several  limitations.  On  the 
technical  side,  it  is  simply  wrong  to 
treat  evaluations  on  this  type  of 
scale  as  real  numbers  that  can  be 
multiplied  and  summed.  If  5  means 
excellent  and  4  means  very  good,  we 
know  that  5  is  better  than  4,  but  we 
don’t  know  by  how  much.  We  can’t 
even  assume  that  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  5  and  4  is  equal  to  that  be¬ 
tween  4  and  3.  Consequently,  final 
scores  may  look  like  real  numbers, 
but  they  are  not  as  meaningful  and 
can  even  be  misleading. 

Finally,  on  the  managerial  side, 
scoring  methodologies  provide  little 
support  for  the  selection  and  weigh¬ 
ing  of  criteria.  Frequently  there  is  no 
explicit  link  between  the  criteria  and 
business  objectives.  For  example, 
the  IS  steering  committee  of  a  bank 
may  use  the  criteria  of  contribution 
to  quality,  financial  performance  and 
service.  The  bank’s  strategy  may  fo¬ 
cus  on  customer  retention,  but  these 


In  many  organizations,  the 
ranking  process  is 
conducted  in  a  fog. 


criteria  don’t  recognize  this;  a  proj¬ 
ect  aimed  at  improving  service  to 
potential  new  customers  might  score 
high  on  service  even  though  it 
doesn’t  serve  existing  customers. 

The  Analytic  Hierarchy  Process 
(AHP),  developed  by  Thomas  L.  Saaty 
in  the  1970s,  addresses  these  techni¬ 
cal  and  managerial  problems.  De¬ 
spite  some  heated  debates  regarding 
its  theoretical  underpinnings,  this 
methodology  has  been  used  exten¬ 
sively  by  government  and  business 
organizations.  Expert  Choice  Inc.  of 
Pittsburgh,  the  leading  vendor  of  AHP 
software,  reports  thousands  of  instal¬ 
lations  of  its  namesake  product  on 
PCs  around  the  globe. 

The  first  step  in  using  the  AHP  is 
to  construct  a  hierarchy  of  criteria 
and  subcriteria.  The  example  shown 
here  uses  financial  benefits,  contri¬ 
bution  to  strategy  and  contribution 


to  IT  infrastructure  as  the  main  cri¬ 
teria.  Financial  benefits,  which  fo¬ 
cuses  on  tangibles,  is  divided  into 
short-term  and  long-term  subcrite¬ 
ria.  Similarly,  contribution  to  strate¬ 
gy,  which  focuses  on  intangibles,  is 
divided  into  increasing  market  share 
for  product  X,  retaining  existing  cus¬ 
tomers  of  product  Y  and  improving 
cost  management. 

This  hierarchical  structure  offers  a 
natural  way  to  divide  and  conquer  the 
complexities  inherent  in  organization¬ 
al  priorities;  without  it,  managers 
might  simply  be  overwhelmed.  Since 
the  hierarchy  can  reflect  the  structure 
of  organizational  strategy  and  critical 
success  factors,  it  also  provides  a  way 
to  select  and  justify  projects  according 
to  their  alignment  with  business  ob¬ 
jectives. 

Last  fall,  a  large  Southern  company 
used  the  AHP  to  rank  more  than  100 
project  proposals  worth  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  Ten  managers  from  fi¬ 
nance,  marketing  and  MIS  spent  a  full 
day  just  setting  up  the  hierarchy. 
They  found  that,  in  addition  to  clearly 
defining  the  evaluative  criteria,  the 
process  produced  a  more-coherent 


Sample  Hierarchy  of  Ranking  Criteria 


r 

1 

; 

TOTAL 

SCORE 

: 

L 

A 

Financial 

Benefits 

52% 

Strategic 

Benefits 

34% 

Contribution  to 
Infrastructure 
14% 

Short  Term 
30% 


Long  Term 
70% 


Product  X  Market 
Share 
30% 


Product  Y  Customer 
Retention 
46% 


\  umbers  listed  belou  main  criteria  are  the  weights  assigned  ta  them;  numbers  given  below  subcriteria  are  the  proportion  of  the  main  criterion's  weight  they  are  assigned. 
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Rankings  of  5  Sample  Proposals 


PROPOSAL 

SHORT-TERM 

FINANCIAL 

BENEFITS 

15.6%* 

LONG-TERM 

FINANCIAL 

BENEFITS 

36.4% 

INCREASE 

PRODUCT  X 
MARKET  SHARE 

10.2% 

1  (All  Excellent) 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

2  (Aligned) 

Good 

Excellent 

Good 

3  (All  Very  Good) 

Very  Good 

Very  Good 

Very  Good 

4  (Not  Aligned) 

Excellent 

Good 

Excellent 

5  (Mixed) 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

RETAIN  PRODUCT 

Y  CUSTOMERS 

15.64% 

IMPROVE  COST 

MANAGEMENT 

8.16% 

CONTRIBUTE  TO 
INFRASTRUCTURE 

14% 

TOTAL  SCORE* 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

1.00 

Excellent 

Good 

Excellent 

0.76 

Very  Good 

Very  Good 

Very  Good 

0.60 

Good 

Excellent 

Good 

0.54 

Very  Good 

Excellent 

Good 

0.28 

*  A lumbers  listed  under  each  criterion  are  obtained  by  multiplying  the  proportion  assigned  to  the  subcriterion  by  the  weight  of  the  criterion  above  it,  e.g.,  0.30  x  0.52  =  0.156. 

+  The  total  score  for  a  proposal  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the  numeric  value  of  the  evaluation  it  receives  ( Excellent  -  1.00 ,  Very  Good  -  0.60.  Good  —  0.30.  Fair  -0.10. 
Poor  =  0)  by  the  weight  of  the  criterion  and  summing  the  results  across  all  criteria. 


view  of  organizational  strategy. 

The  second  step  in  applying  the 
AHP  involves  allocating  a  weight  to 
each  criterion  and  splitting  that 
weight  among  its  subcriteria.  A  pair¬ 
wise-comparison  process,  in  which 
participants  compare  each  criterion 
with  each  of  the  others  one  by  one, 
provides  more-accurate  weights  by  al¬ 
lowing  managers  to  focus  on  a  series 
of  relatively  simple  questions.  The 
sample  hierarchy  shown  here  indi¬ 
cates  that  financial  benefits  received  a 
weight  of  52  percent,  which  is  then 
split  into  30  percent  and  70  percent 
between  the  subcriteria.  This  means 
that  short-term  financial  benefits  re¬ 
ceives  an  overall  weight  of  52  percent 
X  30  percent  =  15.6  percent. 

This  hierarchical  allocation  and 
splitting  of  weights  addresses  the 
problem  of  double  counting,  where 
listing  many  similar  factors,  such  as 
quality,  service  and  reputation,  can 
result  in  too  much  weight  being  giv¬ 
en  to  what  is  actually  one  factor.  In 
the  AHP,  these  factors  will  be 
grouped  as  subcriteria  under  one  cri¬ 
terion  and  will  share  its  weight. 

Once  the  hierarchy  is  established, 
the  pairwise-comparison  process  is 
used  again  to  assign  numeric  values 
to  the  labels  that  make  up  the  evalua¬ 
tion  scale.  In  our  example,  the  five- 
step  scale  of  poor,  fair,  good,  very 
good  and  excellent  was  used  for  each 
of  the  bottom  criteria.  These  labels 
were  assigned  values  of  0,  0.10,  0.30, 


0.60  and  1.00,  respectively — very 
different  from  the  naive,  equally 
spaced  l-to-5  scale.  In  essence,  the 
best  evaluation  receives  a  perfect 
score  of  1.00  and  all  the  other  labels 
receive  weights  relative  to  it. 

Different  scales  may  be  used  for 
each  criterion.  For  example,  short¬ 
term  financial  benefits  may  be  evalu¬ 
ated  on  a  scale  such  as  none,  less 
than  $50,000,  $50,000  to  $200,000, 
and  more  than  $200,000. 

In  the  Southern  company,  the  team 
spent  a  day  allocating  weights  among 
the  criteria  and  setting  up  evaluation 
scales. 

Top-executive  input,  which  is  crit¬ 
ical  in  the  selection  and  evaluation  of 
criteria,  diminishes  once  the  model 
is  finalized.  It  is  now  up  to  user  de¬ 
partments  and  IS  analysts  to  evalu¬ 
ate  project  proposals  on  each  of  the 
criteria.  Typically,  user  departments 
should  estimate  benefits,  while  the 
IS  department  estimates  costs,  risks 
and  contribution  to  IT  infrastructure. 

A  final  score  is  calculated  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  numeric  value  of  the  evalu¬ 
ation  the  project  receives  by  the 
weight  of  the  criterion  and  summing 
the  results  across  all  criteria.  In  the 
table  shown  here,  results  for  five 
projects  are  displayed.  Since  excel¬ 
lent  is  worth  1.00  point  and  very  good 
is  worth  0.60,  project  1  (all  excellent) 
scored  a  total  of  1.00  and  project  3  (all 
very  good)  scored  a  0.60.  Both  the 
aligned  and  not-aligned  projects  (2 


and  4)  received  three  excellent  and 
three  good  evaluations;  however,  the 
aligned  project  scored  much  higher 
because  its  excellent  evaluations 
were  on  the  most-important  criteria. 

Unlike  the  results  of  regular  scor¬ 
ing  models,  the  distances  between 
AHP  scores  are  significant.  The 
aligned  project,  for  example,  which 
scored  0.76,  is  almost  three  times 
better  than  the  mixed  project  (No. 
5),  which  scored  only  0.28. 

The  AHP  can  also  improve  the 
process  of  writing  and  reviewing 
project  proposals.  Proposals  can  be 
structured  to  include  self-evaluations 
using  the  criteria  of  the  model;  this 
can  drastically  reduce  information 
overload  on  the  review  committee, 
and  can  improve  communication  and 
trust  among  executives,  user  depart¬ 
ments  and  IS  managers. 

Who  should  take  the  lead?  The 
current  hazy  state  of  affairs  may  be 
comfortable  and  even  fun  for  the 
CIO.  But  in  the  long  run,  the  CIO 
stands  to  lose  the  most  from  deterio¬ 
ration  in  communication  and  trust. 
The  CIO  is  also  under  increasing 
pressure  to  demonstrate  alignment 
of  IT  investments  with  business  ob¬ 
jectives.  The  time  is  ripe,  then,  for  IS 
executives  to  usher  in  an  improved 
project-selection  process.  BE1 


Ido  Millet  is  a  consultant  and  assis¬ 
tant  professor  of  MIS  at  Penn  State 
Erie  based  in  Erie,  Pa. 
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WHAT  PRICE  CLIENT/SERVER? 


The  costs  of  client/server  are  many, 
varied  and  often  unpredictable. 
Still,  most  companies  are  betting 
that  it#s  worth  the  price 
of  admission. 
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If  there  is  an  ideal  model  for 
client/server  computing,  it  is  proba¬ 
bly  that  of  a  crackerjack  baseball  club, 
powered  by  a  fusion  of  the  contradic¬ 
tory  spirits  of  individuality  and  team¬ 
work. 

But  this  club  will  cost  you.  Plenty. 
Certainly  the  personal  computers  used  in 
client/server  systems  bear  strikingly 
smaller  sticker  prices  than  big,  centralized 
mainframes  or  minicomputers.  And  soft¬ 
ware  is  cheaper  for  desktop  machines,  too. 
But  once  all  the  other  components  of  a 
client/server  system  are  tallied  together — 
wiring,  routers,  consultants,  middleware 
and  the  rest — ’’client/server  will  cost  you 
more  than  what  you’re  doing  today,”  says 
Ken  Dec,  program  director  of  client/server 
logical-view  services  at  the  Gartner  Group, 
in  Stamford,  Conn.  Add  to  that  the  end-user 
costs:  How  do  you  load  60,000  copies, 
worldwide,  of  a  newly  updated  operating 
system?  A  Gartner  Group  study  suggests 
that  a  personal  computer  will  cost  $40,000 
over  five  years  and  that  85  percent  of  that 
sum  is  labor  (such  as  end-user  training  and 
support). 

Client/server’s  raid  on  the  wallet  isn’t 
the  only  cost  that  organizations  should  con¬ 
sider.  The  costs  are  also  managerial: 
Client/server  systems  can  empower  front¬ 
line  employees  and  foster  teamwork  and 
horizontal  decision-making.  But  this  ren¬ 
ders  passe  the  jobs  of  managers  long  used 
to  hierarchy  and  control.  Pruning  middle- 
management  ranks  is  a  disquieting  task, 
however  necessary;  there  will  likely  be  a 
long  period  of  retraining  for  survivors  (who 
must  learn  to  be  facilitators  rather  than  ad¬ 
ministrators).  The  whole  experience  claims 
managers’  time  and  attention  and  can  be  a 
drag  on  productivity. 

Client/server  systems  bring  changes  to 
the  organization  as  a  whole — and  some¬ 
times  trail  political  costs  in  their  wake.  As 
end-user  departments  shoulder  more  of  the 
technology  and  support  costs  associated 
with  client/server,  will  they  clamor  for 
even  greater  mastery  over  their  own  com¬ 
puting  destinies?  Or  will  IS  departments 
use  the  interconnections  between  an  orga¬ 
nization’s  machines  as  a  means  to  regain 
control  of  the  desktop?  Then,  too,  the  new 
client/server  systems  aren’t  anything  like 
the  systems  they  replace — so  there  are  ad¬ 
ministration  costs,  systems-management 
costs  and  security  trade-offs  as  well. 

Still,  experts  argue  that  client/server  will 


eventually  prove  to  be  less  pricey  than  old- 
world  computing  solutions.  The  bigger 
payments  for  client/server — including 
the  managerial,  political  and  administrative 
costs — occur  on  the  front  end,  as  compa¬ 
nies  build  their  new  infrastructures. 

In  short,  companies  may  do  better  to 
look  at  client/server  as  an  investment 
rather  than  a  cost.  Apparently,  many  are,  to 
judge  from  the  jump  in  client/server  imple¬ 
mentations  captured  in  a  recent  survey 
conducted  by  New  York-based  Deloitte  & 
Touche.  And  given  the  now  familiar  busi¬ 
ness  benefits  of  client/server  computing — 
speed,  flexibility  and  greater  communica¬ 
tion  with  customers  and  suppliers- — it  may 
be  the  kind  of  investment  companies  can’t 
afford  to  shirk. 

-Thomas  Kiely 


Client/server  Usage 


Companies  in  all  industries  will  dramatically 
increase  the  number  of  client/server  applications 
in  use  this  year 


Financial  Services 


Banking/Thrifts 

Transportation 

Insurance 

Retail 


■  1992 

■  1994 
Expected 


Manufacturing 


Energy,  Oil  &  Gas 
Food/Consumer  Products 
Publishing 
Distribution 

i _ i _ i _ i _ i _ i _ i - 1 

0%  5%  10%  15%  20%  25%  30%  35% 

Percentage  of  Applications  Using  Client/Server 


Source:  Deloitte  &  Touche.  1993 
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WHAT  PRICE  CLIENT/SERVER? 


THE  BOTTOM  LINE 


Calculating  the  cost  of  a  client/server  solution  has  always  been  an 
imprecise  science  at  best.  While  a  number  of  studies  have  emerged  to 
shine  some  light  on  the  subject,  the  answer  to  the  question,  "What 
price  client/server?"  still  seems  to  be,  "It  depends." 

By  Thomas  Kiely 


ust  a  couple  of  years  ago,  CIOs 
could  shake  their  heads  justifiably  at 
this  thing  called  client/server.  Dis¬ 
tributed  processing  and  dispersed 
applications  certainly  looked  appeal¬ 
ing — flexible,  highly  functional 
business  systems  are  tunes  to  soothe  the 
savage  end  user.  But  the  new  technology 
was  fraught  with  uncertainties. 

High  on  the  list  of  the  CIO’s  concerns 
about  client/server  systems  was  the  murky 
economics  of  it  all.  In  fact,  making  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  new-age  technology  has 
long  seemed  akin  to  buying  a  car  from  a 
dealer  who  sells  autos  a  la  carte:  Every 
knob  and  bolt  is  priced  separately,  from  the 
screws  used  to  assemble  the  dashboard  to 
the  fees  charged  by  quality-assurance  in¬ 
spectors.  Good  luck  figuring  out  in  advance 
what  the  damn  thing  will  cost  you! 

A  la  carte  systems  have  traditionally 
seemed  less  expensive  than  bigger  main¬ 
frame  or  minicomputer  systems,  on  the 
face  of  it.  Ranking  the  price  per  MIPS  (mil¬ 
lion  instructions  per  second)  of  a  worksta¬ 
tion  against  a  mainframe  will  take  your 
breath  away:  The  mainframe  appears  to  be 


100  times  or  so  more  costly.  But  CIOs  have 
always  recognized  that  client/server  sys¬ 
tems  were  more  than  a  network  of  cheap 
PCs.  Rather,  client/server  was  a  gauntlet  of 
hidden  costs,  from  servers  and  connectors 
that  link  together  local  area  networks 
across  the  enterprise  (and  the  various  lay¬ 
ers  of  software  needed  to  manage  these 
complex  new  systems)  to  fees  for  consul¬ 
tants  and  systems  integrators,  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  technology  staffers  unfamiliar 
with  the  new  systems,  beefed-up  support 
for  end  users — and  on  and  on. 

So  two  years  ago,  CIOs  had  good  reason 
to  say  they  had  more  questions  about  the 
economics  of  client/server  than  answers. 
Among  the  questions:  Are  client/server  ap¬ 
plications  less  costly  than  mainframe  appli¬ 
cations  (as  vendors  of  client/server  products 
invariably  claim),  or  do  hidden  and  unantici¬ 
pated  costs  eat  up  the  difference?  How  does 
a  company  calculate  in  advance  a  realistic 
price  tag  for  a  distributed  client/server  appli¬ 
cation?  And  how  does  one  figure  out  the  re¬ 
turn  on  investment  of  a  distributed  system, 
especially  when  the  benefits  are  soft  ones 
(such  as  improved  customer  service)  and 
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difficult  to  appraise  in  dollars  and  cents? 

Today,  CIOs  have  answers  to  some  of 
those  questions — sort  of.  The  general  pool 
of  information  about  client/server  costs  has 
grown  considerably  in  the  last  two  years. 
That’s  the  good  news.  The  bad  news  is,  de¬ 
spite  this,  when  a  CIO  begins  to  calculate 
the  economics  of  client/server  within  the 
context  of  his  or  her  own  company,  the  ex¬ 
ercise  is  still  something  of  a  black  art. 

Why?  The  problem  isn’t  just  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  newer  systems — the  inter¬ 
connected  hardware,  the  layers  of  software. 
Rather,  the  environment  into  which  the 
new  system  is  implemented  varies  from 


company  to  company,  making  it  difficult  for 
CIOs  to  draw  generalizations  about  the  fi¬ 
nal,  itemized  bill  for  a  client/server  system. 

Simply  put:  The  economics  of  client/serv¬ 
er  are  situational. 

For  instance,  will  the  client/server  sys¬ 
tem  under  consideration  replace  an  applica¬ 
tion  on  the  mainframe?  In  some  cases,  sav¬ 
ings  may  accrue  that  will  help  to  offset 
costs  of  the  implementation.  Other  compa¬ 
nies  may  not  see  much  savings,  depending 
on  how  the  new  system  is  integrated  with 
the  host  computers.  Is  the  new  system  a 
standalone  package  intended  to  support  a 
reengineering  effort?  It  may  be  less  expen- 


Most 

companies 
wading  into 
client/server 
waters  won’t 
gain  big  cost 
savings,  at  least 
not  initially. 
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A  How-To  Guide 

To  help  IS  planners  expect  the  unexpected, 
the  Gartner  Group  has  drawn  up  a  model 
that  breaks  down  client/server  costs 
into  their  component  pieces 

"1  stimating  in  advance  the  cost  of  a  client/server  imple- 
/  |  mentation  is  a  hellish  task,  in  large  part  because  of  the 

H  multitude  of  details  IS  planners  need  to  consider — un¬ 
expected  costs  always  crop  up.  Now  the  Gartner  Group, 
•i  I  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  has  developed  a  detailed  guide  that 
A  will  make  the  job  a  little  easier  and,  the  firm  hopes, 
make  the  cost  forecasts  a  little  more  accurate. 

The  meat  of  the  guide  is  a  thorough  breakdown  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  “cost  elements”  involved  in  a  client/server  implemen¬ 
tation.  These  include  not  only  a  host  of  hardware,  software, 
communications,  training,  consulting  and  application-develop¬ 
ment  labor  expenditures  but  also  a  number  of  often-overlooked 
direct  and  indirect  operations  charges,  such  as  the  cost  of  ne¬ 
gotiating  contracts  with  vendors  and  consultants. 

But  there  is  more.  Ken  Dec,  Gartner’s  program  director 
for  client/server  logical  view  services,  has  tried  to  figure  out 
a  reasonable  range  of  costs  for  each  element:  What  does  it 
cost  to  wire  a  building,  or  part  of  a  building,  and  what  factors 
can  raise  or  lower  those  costs?  What  are  the  real  costs  for 
developing  user  interfaces?  How  much  should  software  up¬ 
grades  cost  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  implementation — 
considering  the  variety  of  approaches  a  company  can  follow? 
Much  of  this  information  was  obtained  through  extensive  in¬ 
terviews  with  Gartner  customers,  systems  integrators  and 
vendors,  so  the  numbers  come  from  experience  rather  than 
theory. 

Finally,  Dec  looked  at  how  these  costs  vary  depending  up¬ 
on  the  size  of  the  implementation.  For  instance,  unit  prices 
for  PCs  may  be  lower  for  an  average  large-scale  project 
across  several  sites  than  for  a  smaller  department-size  im¬ 
plementation. 

As  of  this  writing,  Dec  intends  to  distribute  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  results  of  his  research  to  his  clients  in  March  and  then  a 
full-size  report  in  the  following  months.  -T.  Kiely 


sive  in  the  long  term  to  run  this  system  on 
a  network  rather  than  add  it  to  the  existing 
portfolio  of  mainframe  applications — but  it 
may  prove  to  be  more  expensive  than  using 
a  mid-size  computer  instead. 

Still,  a  few  new  studies  on  client/server 
are  beacons  in  the  fog.  Reports  emerging 
from  technology-research  firms  such  as  For¬ 
rester  Research  Inc.,  International  Data 
Corp.  and  the  Gartner  Group  seem  to  under¬ 
score  a  growing  consensus  among  consul¬ 
tants  and  systems  integrators:  Client/server 
systems  may  be  less  costly  than  big-iron  al¬ 


ternatives  in  the  long  run,  but  in  the  short 
run  they  will  require  more  capital.  Client/ 
server  technology  is  an  investment,  not  a 
cost-cutting  strategy. 

For  instance,  Forrester  Research,  based 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  recently  developed  a 
client/server  cost  model  based  on  a  study  of 
25  installations.  In  its  report  on  the  study, 
released  in  February  1993  and  titled  Client/ 
Server’s  Price  Tag,  Forrester  concludes  that 
a  model  client/server  customer-service 
system  costs  about  $2  million — or  about 
the  same  as  a  similar  solution  running  on  an 
IBM  Corp.  AS/400  (a  common  platform 
among  mainframe-burdened  and  downsiz¬ 
ing-minded  CIOs).  Why  the  draw?  While 
companies  can  expect  to  develop  applica¬ 
tions  less  expensively  in  a  client/server  en¬ 
vironment,  Forrester  notes,  they  will  pay 
significantly  more  for  training  than  they 
would  with  a  similar  minicomputer-based 
application.  Client/server  costs  for  systems 
support  and  management  are  also  more 
pricey  than  the  bigger-iron  alternatives. 

Readers  of  the  report  should  bear  in 
mind  one  caveat,  however.  The  Forrester 
model  assumes  that  hardware  and  software 
costs  begin  from  scratch  (over  $500,000  for 
the  client/server  paraphernalia).  In  fact, 
many  companies  already  have  mid-range 
computers  and  LANs  in  place,  which  can 
complicate  the  comparison. 

Analysts  at  International  Data  Corp.,  a 
Framingham,  Mass.,  IT  market-research 
firm  (owned  by  CIO’s  parent  company,  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Group),  found  more-strik¬ 
ing  cost  differences  in  a  1993  study  of  com¬ 
puting  at  150  sites.  To  develop  a  “cost  to 
use”  model  for  mid-range,  enterprise  net¬ 
work  processing — incorporating  hardware, 
software,  staffing  and  overhead  costs — IDC 
compared  the  economics  of  a  NetWare- 
based  PC  LAN  against  an  IBM  AS/400  and 
minicomputers  from  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  and  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

In  companies  with  a  number  of  operating 
units  (sporting  similarly  configured  sys¬ 
tems)  and  a  strong,  centralized  IS  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  IBM  or  DEC  minicomputers  clock 
in  at  almost  half  the  cost  of  the  LAN,  IDC 
concludes.  Like  Forrester,  IDC  deduces 
that  the  infrastructure  costs  for  the  two  en¬ 
vironments  were  similar  (although  the  two 
firms  measured  costs  somewhat  different¬ 
ly).  But  IDC  figures  that  the  price  for  oper¬ 
ations  staff  can  run  as  much  as  10  times 
higher  for  client/server  systems  than  for 
minicomputers. 
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client / server 


confusion 


■  There  are  those  who  would  like  you  to  believe  they  can  help  you  success¬ 
fully  migrate  to  the  client/server  platform  overnight.  But  who  do  you 
believe?  You  know  that  no  one  can  build  truly  robust  applications  in  a 
day.  The  only  way  to  build  data-rich,  mission-critical  applications  is  by 
working  together  with  various  trusted  partners  over  time.  We  have  the 
products  and  people  to  help  you  make  client/server  a  reality.  In  fact,  a 
great  many  of  the  Fortune  1000  companies  have  been  accessing  their  main¬ 
frame  data  and  developing  client/server  applications  with  our  help  for  a 
long  time.  But  our  tools  weren't  invented  just  to  ride  on  the  coattails 
of  client/server.  What  we  offer  you  is  a  multi-platform  suite  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  reporting  tools.  Tools  that  draw  their  strength  from  NOMAD'S 
advanced  4GL  technology  and  expand  your  reach  with  the  graphical  reporting 
power  of  Front  &  Center.  Proven  tools  that  allow  you  to  build  robust 
applications  accessing  DB2  and  other  major  data  sources  such  as  SQL  Server 
and  Oracle  from  PC  and  Unix  platforms.  In  short,  a  way  to  carefully, 
intelligently  get  to  client/server  without  sacrificing  everything  you've 
invested  in  information  technology.  If  you  believe,  as  we  do,  that  build¬ 
ing  a  successful  client/server  platform  is  a  step-by-step  process,  take 
the  first  step  by  calling  1-800-441-MUST.  We  want  to  work  with  you. 

Helping  you  migrate  to  client/server. 

AA\  ICT  SOFTWARE 
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Forrester  cautions  that  its  model  is  pro¬ 
visional:  Development,  training  and  sup¬ 
port  costs  for  client/server  applications 
should  drop  over  time  as  employees  be¬ 
come  more  familiar  with  the  new  environ¬ 
ment.  That  warning  applies  to  IDC’s  as¬ 
sessment,  too.  On  the  other  hand,  IDC 
argues  that  companies  running  simple, 


“Nobody  in  the  organization  has  a  total 

perspective  on  what’s  being  spent  on  client/server.” 

- John  Halloran 


shared  applications  across  PC  networks, 
such  as  E-mail,  may  need  to  spend  serious 
dollars  to  upgrade  the  network  before  de¬ 
ploying  more-sophisticated  client/server 
applications,  such  as  accounting  packages 
or  data-analysis  tools. 

What  both  studies  suggest — and  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  client/server  consultants  as¬ 
sert — is  that  most  companies  wading  into 
client/server  waters  won’t  gain  big  cost 
savings,  at  least  not  initially.  In  fact,  many 
companies  should  expect  to  pay  more  for 
the  technology  for  some  period  of  time. 

How  much  more?  Depending  on  the  ex¬ 
isting  technology  infrastructure  in  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  size  of  the  client/server  appli¬ 
cation  the  company  builds,  costs  will  rise 
10  to  20  percent  above  current  IT  spending 
levels,  says  Bob  Millradt,  market  develop¬ 
ment  manager  for  commercial  rightsizing  at 
Sun  Microsystems  Computer  Corp.  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.  And  CIOs  might  ex¬ 
pect  to  pay  those  higher  costs  for  a  year  or 
more  before  seeing  any  returns,  adds 
Steven  Guengerich,  a  vice  president  at 
Houston-based  BSG  Consulting  Inc. 

Other  consultants  familiar  with  a  range 
of  client/server  implementations — such  as 
Hugh  Ryan,  director  of  new-age  systems  at 
Andersen  Consulting  in  Chicago,  and  Jim 
Sims,  president  and  CEO  of  Cambridge 
Technology  Partners,  a  systems  integrator 
based  in  Cambridge,  Mass. — might  quibble 
with  Millradt  or  Guengerich  over  average 
percentages  or  duration.  But  all  four  would 
agree  that  the  differences  in  their  percep¬ 
tions  reflect  the  broad  spectrum  of  possibil¬ 
ities  in  the  world  of  client/server  eco¬ 
nomics. 

Since  client/server  costs  are  situational, 
surprises  abound  for  even  the  most-careful 
planners.  One  client/server-wise  CIO  was 


surprised  to  spend  more  on  end-user  sup¬ 
port  than  he  had  reckoned  he  would. 
Richard  Justice,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Security  Dealers 
Inc.  in  Washington,  installed  a  client/server 
network  to  handle  corporate  systems,  such 
as  human  resources,  finance  and  regulatory 
applications.  “There  is  a  lot  more  involve¬ 
ment  by  users  in  the  system,  and  that  re¬ 
quires  more  support.”  (By  way  of  advice, 
Andersen  Consulting’s  Ryan  estimates  that 
anywhere  from  10  to  40  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  system  will  go  into  help  desks 
and  other  support  costs.) 

End-user  support  isn’t  the  only  hidden 
cost.  Ryan  notes  that  there  are  always  un¬ 
usual  and  unexpected  costs  when  compa¬ 
nies  extend  the  network  into  corners  of  the 
company  “where  no  computer  has  gone  be¬ 
fore.”  One  client,  for  example,  wanted  to  in¬ 
stall  computers  in  a  carbon-dust  factory  op¬ 
eration  but  first  had  to  purchase  equipment 
to  purify  the  air.  And  Sun’s  Millradt  notes 
that  client/server  downsizers  shouldn’t  for¬ 
get  to  anticipate  such  transition  costs  as 
running  parallel  operations  for  some  period 
of  time  and  the  cost  of  removing  and  dispos¬ 
ing  of  old  equipment. 

To  aid  CIOs  planning  a  move  to  client/ 
server,  the  Gartner  Group,  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  has  developed  an  extensive  cost¬ 
planning  model.  (See  related  story,  Page 
32.)  Most  CIOs  currently  tally  up  their  ex¬ 
pected  outlays  for  each  year  of  the  planned 
implementation  and  then  perform  a  three- 
or  five-year  cash-flow  analysis.  (Simply  put, 
they  calculate  the  net-present-value  sav¬ 
ings  that  accrue  by  replacing  a  current  sys¬ 
tem  with  a  client/server  alternative  or  by 
writing  a  client/server  application  to  avoid 
upgrading  bigger  iron.) 

But  such  planning  strategies  are  only  ap¬ 
proximate:  Expect  the  unexpected,  experts 
say.  Moreover,  most  plans  don’t  take  into 
account  a  full  and  accurate  depiction  of  all 
the  money  that  will  be  spent  on  the  system. 
The  Gartner  Group  estimates  that  roughly 
25  to  30  percent  of  a  company’s  total  outlay 
for  technology  falls  outside  the  IS  budget — 
and  rare  is  the  CIO  who  will  factor  end-user 
spending  into  a  cost-benefit  analysis.  End- 
user  computing  also  engenders  support 
costs  that  don’t  appear  on  the  IS  balance 
sheet — users  supporting  users  may  cost 
companies  as  much  as  $6,000  to  $15,000 
per  workstation  in  a  client/server  rollout, 
estimates  Boston-based  IT  consulting  firm 
Nolan,  Norton  &  Co. 
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“Nobody  [in  the  organization]  has  a  total 
perspective  on  what’s  being  spent  on 
client/server,”  says  John  Halloran,  a  man¬ 
aging  partner  at  Nolan,  Norton.  If  funding 
for  a  project  comes  from  the  vice  president 
of  marketing  rather  than  the  CIO,  that  may 
not  matter  to  either  manager  now.  But 
eventually  it  may  matter  to  the  CEO — and 
it  won’t  be  the  marketing  guy  who  is  held 
responsible  for  the  absence  of  an  enter¬ 
prisewide  IT  spending  perspective. 

Halloran  recommends  that  CIOs  begin 
now  to  teach  senior  managers  how  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  vagaries  of  cost-assessment  and 
return-on-investment  models  in  the  new 
world  of  client/server  technology.  “The 
1970s  and  the  1980s  was  the  era  of  ROI  on 
a  project-by-project  basis,”  says  Halloran. 
“But  you  can’t  use  old  principles  for  a  new 
environment.”  Once  upon  a  time,  applica¬ 
tions  supporting  the  business  had  reason¬ 
able  life  spans,  and  so  projects  could  be  an¬ 
ticipated,  planned  and  budgeted.  But  now 
business  changes  quickly,  so  the  applica¬ 
tions  supporting  it  must  change  too:  “You 
can’t  know  what  you  need  six  months  down 
the  road,”  Halloran  says. 

How  does  a  CIO  balance  the  planned 
against  the  unexpected?  Pay  attention  to 
the  needs  of  the  business,  Halloran  advises. 
Review  the  business,  identify  the  types  of 
applications  and  platforms  that  are  most  ap¬ 
propriate  for  a  given  environment,  roll  out 
technology  reasonably  in  terms  of  time  and 
cost — and  learn  to  live  with  a  little  vague¬ 
ness.  “Organizations  that  get  caught  up  in 
ROI  modeling  don’t  advance  very  far,”  Hal¬ 
loran  argues;  decision-making  often  be¬ 
comes  snarled  in  the  complexity  of  the  fi¬ 
nancial-analysis  process. 

A  contrary  view  is  advanced  by  BSG’s 
Guengerich,  whose  title  is  CHIEF  (it 
stands  for  culture,  history,  infrastructure, 
empowerment  and  fun — but  essentially  he 
runs  human  resources  and  the  communica¬ 
tions  group).  BSG  insists  that  customers  do 
a  cash-flow  analysis  for  proposed  projects. 

Post-implementation,  ROI  is  an  invalu¬ 
able  management  tool,  Guengerich  insists. 
“But  you  have  to  look  at  ROI  from  both  a 
macro  and  a  micro  level,”  he  says.  The 
macro  level  can  be  assessed  by  the  appro¬ 
priate  business  measures  that  are  applied 
to  the  area  of  the  business  affected  by  the 
rollout — such  as  the  system’s  impact  on 
sales  or  inventory  levels.  “On  a  micro  level, 
you  try  to  understand  the  changes  the  sys¬ 
tem  has  made  on  the  way  people  do  their 


work — and  there  may  be  both  positive  and 
negative  ways  this  happens.”  Micro-eyed 
measures  are  both  hard  and  soft,  “and  there 
are  hundreds  of  things  you  could  measure.” 
For  instance,  hard  measures  might  be  the 
number  of  orders  entered  into  a  system,  or 
the  number  of  calls  answered — again,  de¬ 
pending  on  what  is  appropriate  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  application.  Soft  measures 
would  include  customer  satisfaction  and  the 
ability  of  departments  to  communicate  with 
each  other  better. 

Client/server  boosters  argue  that  the 
benefits  of  moving  to  client/server  out¬ 
weigh  the  initial  uptick  in  costs:  Think  of 
client/server  as  an  investment,  they  say. 
Indeed,  the  press  has  trumpeted  numerous 
reports  over  the  last  two  years  or  so  of  the 


'Organiza- 

tions  that  get 
caught  up  in 
ROI  modeling 
don’t  advance 
very  far.  ” 

—John  Halloran 


Best  Guesstimates 

A  few  observers  offer  rule-of-thumb  guidelines 
for  predicting  client/server  costs.  As  one  might 
expect,  they  vary: 

•  Forrester  Research  Inc.  estimates  that  25  percent  of  the 
total  dollars  for  a  client/server  project  will  go  toward  hard¬ 
ware  and  software;  7  percent  will  go  for  training,  40  percent 
for  maintenance  and  support. 

•  The  META  Group,  a  Westport,  Conn.,  IT  research  and 
consulting  firm,  estimates  that  approximately  30  percent  or 
less  of  the  dollars  will  go  toward  hardware  and  software. 
(The  META  Group  is  developing  a  proprietary  client/server 
cost-analysis  model  with  customers  and  declined  to  discuss 
additional  numbers.) 

•  Skip  Glass,  a  product  marketing  director  of  interoperabil¬ 
ity  products  at  software  vendor  Sybase  Inc.,  in  Emeryville, 
Calif.,  believes  the  figures  are  50  percent  for  hardware  and 
software  and  50  percent  for  everything  else. 


big  savings  companies  have  made  by  down¬ 
sizing  mainframe  applications,  or  of  the 
competitive  advantage  gained  by  compa¬ 
nies  that  installed  fast,  functional,  flexible 
information  systems.  But  the  multiple  soft 
benefits  of  the  new  systems  are  as  elusive 
as  the  hidden  costs:  It  is  hard  to  translate 
measures,  like  those  Guengerich  advocates 
collecting,  into  bottom-line  figures.  And  in 
any  case,  soft  measures — like  the  eco¬ 
nomics — are  situational.  QI3 
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WHAT  PRICE  CLIENT/SERVER? 

■ 


MANAGEMENT  ISSUES 


Once  cast  primarily  as  supervisors  and 
administrators,  managers  faced  with  the 
switch  to  client/server  are  learning  a  new 
part — and  making  it  work 

By  Richard  Pastore 


ager  at  Hypothetics  Engineering.  Once 
more  he  angrily  scribbles  “client/server.” 

It’s  the  prevailing  perception — middle 
managers  bailing  out  or  being  booted  out 
for  failing  to  adapt  to  distributed  computing 
and  business  reengineering.  But  this 
stereotype  ignores  the  fact  that  many  man¬ 
agers  are  successfully  embracing  a  new 
way  of  work,  despite  the  cost  in  long  hours, 
peace  of  mind  and  extra-strength  Turns. 
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They  are  relinquishing  authority,  learning 
to  coach  empowered  teams,  communicating 
strategic  vision  and  adopting  a  more  hands- 
on,  interactive  approach  to  ease  employees 
through  the  turmoil  of  change. 

Even  though  they  are  often  being  re¬ 
trained  themselves,  it  falls  on  managers  to 
guide  staff  through  the  transition  to 
client/server  and  new  work  processes.  But 
in  the  longer  term,  the  bigger  challenge 
will  be  making  the  transition  from  being  su¬ 
pervisors  to  being  leaders.  Until  now,  many 
managers  have  done  little  but  administer, 
suggests  John  Southcott,  principal  at  De- 
loitte  &  Touche  in  Toronto.  In  the  distribut¬ 
ed,  reengineered  setting,  “that  adds  no  val¬ 


ue;  we  don’t  need  that  anymore,”  he  says. 
Now  it  is  more  important  to  be  able  to  lead 
a  team  of  intelligent  people  and  empowered 
decision-makers. 

The  manager-as-coach  role  may  evoke 
an  image  of  Tommy  Lasorda  advising  Dar¬ 
ryl  Strawberry  on  the  panache  of  his  home- 
run  trot.  But  unlike  sports,  in  a  changing 
business  environment  the  coach  doesn’t 
drill  employees  in  skills  they  already  know. 
Instead,  the  manager  and  the  team  are 
learning  together.  “Rather  than  handing 
down  instructions,  managers  are  acting 
more  as  facilitators,  working  with  groups  to 
determine  what  needs  to  be  done,”  says 
Sheila  Cox,  senior  manager  at  consultancy 
Nolan,  Norton  &  Co.  in  Boston. 

Another  fallacy  is  that  electronic-mail 
and  workgroup-computing  systems  will  re¬ 
duce  the  need  for  face-to-face  managing. 
More  than  ever,  managers  must  adopt  a 
hands-on  approach,  questioning,  counseling 
and  consoling  troops  in  the  trenches.  “You 
can’t  [abandon]  people  in  an  empowerment 
situation.  Managers  must  give  employees 
measurable  objectives  and  feedback,”  Cox 
says.  The  so-called  self-managed  team  is 
not  self-led.  (See  “The  Perils  of  Power,” 
CIO,  May  1, 1992.) 

Lateral  communications — project-related 
exchanges  among  workgroups  and  team 
members — increase  dramatically  with  dis¬ 
tributed  systems.  But  the  danger  is  that 
without  higher-level  input,  staffers  will  miss 
the  forest  for  the  trees.  Managers  must  con¬ 
vey  and  explain  the  larger  business  is¬ 
sues — corporate  direction  and  goals — in 
greater  detail  than  ever.  Without  this  input, 
decisions  of  their  empowered  but  underin¬ 
formed  subordinates  will  be  flawed. 

To  soften  the  sting  of  the  transition, 
some  companies  send  managers  to  classes 
to  prepare  them  for  new  roles.  Internally, 
organizations  can  also  try  putting  managers 
in  charge  of  technology  teams  or  process¬ 
planning  groups  for  early  exposure  to  the 
coaching  concept. 

Once  managers  have  embraced  these 
new  ideas,  companies  must  adjust  their 
evaluation  criteria  correspondingly,  or  risk 
alienating  everyone.  No  longer  should  a 
manager’s  status  or  pay  depend  on  how 
many  direct  reports  he  or  she  has,  South¬ 
cott  says.  Now  managers  will  earn  their 
laurels  from  the  experience  they  build,  the 
performance  of  the  teams  they  coach  and 
the  influence  they  and  their  teams  have  on 
the  organization. 


“Rather 

than  handing 
down  instruc¬ 
tions,  managers 
are  acting  more 
as  facilitators, 
working  with 
groups  to  de¬ 
termine  what 
needs  to  be 
done.” 

—Sheila  Cox 
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“YOU  COME 

to  the  table  as 
equals,  and  it’s 
the  result  com¬ 
ing  out  that’s 
important,” 
not  who’s  in 
charge. 

—Marsha  Small 


In  the  following  profiles,  managers  at  four 
organizations  share  their  insights  into  the 
management  costs  of  client/server  and  ex¬ 
plain  how  their  roles  have  changed.  Each  a 
survivor  and  adapter,  these  leaders  are  more 
likely  to  highlight  “client/server”  on  their  re¬ 
sumes  than  blame  it  as  a  reason  for  leaving. 

Michigan  Department  of  Transportation, 
Lansing 

With  tax  revenues  declining  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  growing,  the  Michigan  Department 
of  Transportation  (MDOT)  began  a  push  in 
late  1992  to  downsize  the  organization  and 
improve  service  and  efficiency.  A  total-qual¬ 
ity  focus  and  an  anticipated  100  percent  mi¬ 
gration  to  client/server  are  at  the  heart  of 
this  strategy.  Though  the  effort  is  months 
from  completion,  managers  are  already  liv¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  the  evolution. 

“The  whole  role  of  middle  management 
is  changing  dramatically,”  observes  CIO  D. 
Michael  Cleary.  “They  used  to  take  direc¬ 
tion  from  high  up  and  pass  it  on.  Now  roles 
are  much  more  that  of  coach  or  counselor 
than  message  carrier.”  Managers  are  fo¬ 
cused  on  educating  staff  to  make  decisions, 
then  stepping  back  and  letting  them  do  it. 

Marsha  Small,  manager  of  the  urban- 
planning  section  in  the  bureau  of  trans¬ 
portation  planning,  understands  that  she 
must  allow  empowerment  to  take  off.  “As 
we  develop  these  distributed  systems,  my 
staff  will  be  less  dependent  on  me,  and  my 
comfort  level  in  passing  on  more  responsi¬ 
bility  to  them  will  increase.” 

In  fact,  rather  than  fight  the  changes, 
Small  has  spent  much  of  her  time  preparing 
for  them.  In  the  last  year,  she  and  other 
managers  have  led  client/server  technolo¬ 
gy-review  teams,  a  strategy  MDOT  em¬ 
ploys  to  expose  managers  to  the  coaching 
concept,  Cleary  says.  The  department  has 
also  sent  staff  and  key  managers  to  study 
their  new  roles  at  classes  offered  by  Cam¬ 
bridge  Technology  Group  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.  A  separate  firm,  Cambridge  Technol¬ 
ogy  Partners,  is  handling  MDOT’s  dis¬ 
tributed-systems  integration. 

Small  is  already  exercising  her  coaching 
skills  by  discussing  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
new  systems  and  processes  with  her  staff. 
“I  meet  with  them  about  things  they  need 
to  know  to  be  effective,”  she  says.  “But  in¬ 
stead  of  my  saying  what  classes  everyone 
will  take,  I  ask  them  what  they  think  would 
help  them  be  more  effective  in  implement¬ 
ing  this.”  Indeed,  managing  a  team  is  a  very 


different  focus  for  Small.  “You  come  to  the 
table  as  equals,  and  it’s  the  result  coming 
out  that’s  important,”  not  who’s  in  charge. 

Electronic  messaging  can’t  substitute  for 
one-on-one  give  and  take,  she  adds.  “You 
can’t  just  relay  information  down  the  line. 
We’re  not  robots.  We  need  to  meet  face  to 
face  to  hear  all  sides  of  the  issues.”  That’s 
essential  to  empowerment,  she  contends, 
because  the  quality  of  staff  decision-making 
depends  on  their  understanding  the  reason¬ 
ing  behind  department  direction,  not  just 
the  direction  itself.  It’s  her  job  to  communi¬ 
cate  that. 

The  Canadian  Surety  Co./Canada  West 
Insurance  Co.,  Toronto 

This  mid-size  property  and  casualty  insurer 
began  decentralizing  in  1991  to  answer  the 
threat  from  new,  deregulated  competitors 
such  as  banks.  The  notion  was  to  improve 
service  by  pushing  underwriting  authority 
and  the  required  computing  power  as  close 
to  the  end  customer  as  possible.  The  most- 
dramatic  change  was  not  implementing  dis¬ 
tributed  systems  but  putting  those  systems 
in  the  hands  of  nonemployees — the  inde¬ 
pendent  brokers. 

The  result  has  been  a  drastic  change  for 
managers,  who  find  themselves  supervis¬ 
ing  a  whole  new  species.  The  brokers  have 
their  own  offices  around  the  country,  and 
they  are  fiercely  independent.  To  manage 
this  group,  management  must  act  “more 
like  liaisons  and  account  managers  than 
policy  administrators,”  says  Kalvin  Drake, 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  bro¬ 
ker  enabling  and  regional  services  at  the 
company,  a  client  of  the  Toronto  Deloitte  & 
Touche  office  in  which  Southcott  works. 

The  biggest  change  will  be  cultivating 
and  managing  a  relationship  of  trust,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Normand  Cournoyer,  vice  president 
and  regional  manager  of  the  company’s 
Southern  Ontario  branch  in  Mississauga. 
Managers  used  to  talk  a  lot  about  trust,  but 
the  reality  was  that  they  double-checked  ev¬ 
erything  brokers  did.  Now  with  the  brokers’ 
increased  empowerment,  managers  must 
forge  partnerships  strong  enough  to  render 
day-to-day  reviews  unnecessary.  “It  will 
take  some  adjustment,  and  it  will  be  difficult 
because  trust  doesn’t  build  overnight,” 
Cournoyer  acknowledges. 

Part  of  that  adjustment  will  come  in 
spreading  the  corporate  gospel  to  these 
new,  remote  semiemployees.  “We  have  to 
do  more  marketing  to  pass  on  proper  direc- 
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tion  to  the  brokers,”  Cournoyer  says.  “In 
the  past,  they  received  very  little  direction 
from  us.  Now  we  have  to  be  very  clear.” 

But  successful  external  communications 
will  depend  on  senior  and  middle  managers 
having  a  clear  understanding  of  just  what 
the  company  is  trying  to  achieve.  “We  need 
to  share  the  same  goals  before  we  can  com¬ 
municate  them,  and  that’s  not  something 
any  insurance  company  is  well-known  for,” 
Cournoyer  points  out. 

Cournoyer  says  his  toughest  challenge  is 
persuading  his  middle  managers  that  this 
distributed  push  is  the  right  strategy.  “I 
have  to  convince  them  they  have  to  let  go 


Changing  of 
the  Guard 

To  adapt  to  distributed 
computing  and  process 
reengineering,  managers  must: 

•  Learn  to  facilitate  and  coach  in¬ 
stead  of  dictate  and  supervise 

•  Relinquish  authority  to  empow¬ 
ered  employees 

•  Focus  on  total  processes  rather 
than  discrete  tasks 

•  Manage  relationships  with  new  or 
nontraditional  employees 

•  Communicate  corporate  strategy 
to  empowered  decision-makers 

•  Increase  face-to-face  interaction 
with  staff 

•  Provide  internal  selling  and  coun¬ 
seling  to  employees  struggling  with 
change 

•  Take  advantage  of  management 
retraining  and  team-leadership  exer¬ 
cises 

•  Embrace  change  of  a  type  that 
may  vary  depending  on  their  level  in 
the  organizational  hierarchy 


and  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  be  efficient 
and  competitive.  That  selling  job  is  the 
hardest  part  for  me.” 

While  middle  managers  learn  to  be  more 
hands-off  in  overseeing  policy  underwrit¬ 
ing,  senior  managers  like  Cournoyer  must 
become  more  hands-on  to  properly  manage 
in  the  distributed  setting.  They  have  to  get 
more  personally  involved,  visiting  brokers 
and  field  staff  to  learn  their  needs.  “Man¬ 
agers  who  want  to  sit  in  their  offices  five 
days  a  week  are  gone,”  Cournoyer  says. 
That  includes  Cournoyer’s  predecessor, 
who  failed  “to  see  the  scheme  of  things.” 

Medical  Center  of  Delaware,  Newark 

In  1991,  this  two-hospital  facility  (then  with 
three  hospitals)  was  laboring  under  an  un¬ 
manageable  million-dollar  supply  stockpile, 
and  introduced  client/server-based  materi¬ 
als  management  to  bring  efficiency  to  its  in¬ 
ventory  distribution.  (See  “The  Road  to  Re¬ 
covery,”  CIO,  January  1993.)  For  managers, 
the  change  would  mean  different  things  de¬ 
pending  on  their  level  in  the  department  hi¬ 
erarchy.  For  all  it  could  have  been  threaten¬ 
ing.  But  Frank  Geiger,  director  of  materials 
management,  perceived  a  bigger  threat. 
“With  health-care  reform  coming,  hospitals 
have  to  make  drastic  changes.  Those  who 
commit  to  the  changes  will  find  job  securi¬ 
ty;  the  others  will  not.” 

The  biggest  change  in  Geiger’s  relation¬ 
ship  with  his  staff  came  in  the  form  of  let¬ 
ting  go.  “I  had  to  pull  back  from  the  reflex 
of  feeling  I  have  to  be  hands-on  with  each 
project,  and  be  able  to  trust  my  managers 
to  handle  it,”  he  says.  Geiger  now  spends 
less  time  managing  day-to-day  operations; 
he  is  busier  consulting  with  other  Medical 
Center  officials  on  their  own  reengineering 
projects  and  studying  ways  in  which  mate¬ 
rials  management  can  interface  more  di¬ 
rectly  with  other  departments.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  he’s  assisting  the  operating-room 
group  as  it  implements  a  new  operation¬ 
scheduling  system  that  will  link  with  mate¬ 
rials  management.  He  is  also  working  with 
the  radiology  department,  which  hopes  to 
communicate  its  supply-replenishment 
needs  electronically. 

Most  of  Geiger’s  middle  managers  have 
had  to  step  back  from  the  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tions  as  well.  The  system  provides  auto¬ 
matic  productivity  monitoring,  determines 
work  priorities  and  empowers  clerk  deci¬ 
sion-making  with  enhanced  data  availability. 
Consequently,  managers  can  spend  more  of 


“I  HAD  TO 
pull  back  from 
the  reflex  of 
feeling  I  have 
to  be  hands-on 
with  each  proj¬ 
ect,  and  be  able 
to  trust  my 
managers  to 
handle  it.” 

-Frank  Geiger 
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“Knowledge  is  power.” 

Francis  Bacon 


Everybody  gets  so  much 
information  all  day  long  that  they  lose 
their  common  sense.” 

Gertrude  Stein 


If  you  don’t  know  where  you’re  going, 
you  will  wind  up  somewhere  dse.” 

Yogi  Berra 


their  time  analyzing  the  information  the 
system  provides — looking  for  ways  to  im¬ 
prove  supply  procurement  or  distribution. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  some  lower-level, 
front-line  supervisors,  client/server  has 
meant  more  hands-on  activity.  “Before, 
they  were  running  around  trying  to  oversee 
what  was  happening  in  receiving,”  Geiger 
says.  With  the  system  keeping  track  of 
workflows,  Geiger  has  reassigned  some  of 
these  supervisors  to  the  work  process, 
where  they  can  get  their  hands  dirty. 

Depending  on  a  manager’s  level,  the  type 
of  work  that  crosses  his  or  her  desk  has 
changed  as  well.  For  higher-level  man¬ 
agers,  the  blinders  have  come  off  as  they’ve 
begun  looking  at  a  wider,  total-process  pic¬ 
ture.  “That’s  because  they’re  overseeing 
the  implementation  of  processes  and  focus¬ 
ing  on  customer  needs,”  Geiger  explains. 

The  opposite  can  be  true  for  front-line 
supervisors.  They  use  client/server  tools 
to  concentrate  on  a  narrow  aspect  of  the 
process  to  ensure  accuracy  and  adherence 
to  standards  such  as  the  center’s  total-qual¬ 
ity  initiative.  It  all  depends  on  how  high  you 
are  on  the  management  totem  pole  when 
it’s  time  to  carve  a  new  face. 

Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Hartford 

Connecticut  Mutual  introduced  distributed 
computing  and  image  processing  to  push 
decision-making  authority  down  to  under¬ 
writers,  customer-service  representatives 
and  business-processing  personnel  and  cre¬ 
ate  a  flatter  management  structure.  The 
ongoing  effort,  which  began  in  January 
1991,  has  thinned  staffing  by  slightly  less 
than  20  percent  in  areas  in  which  the  new 
tools  were  introduced.  Those  who  remain 
have  had  their  well-worn  work  routines 
yanked  out  from  under  them  like  a  rug. 

As  in  other  changing  organizations,  se¬ 
nior  managers  at  Connecticut  Mutual  must 
shift  from  a  supervisory  focus  to  one  of  fa¬ 
cilitation.  For  example,  in  the  customer- 
service  area,  managers  used  to  monitor 
calls  to  check  on  employees’  tone  of  voice. 
Now  they  spend  less  time  on  such  micro- 
management  and  more  on  areas  such  as 
identifying  staff-training  needs. 

They’re  also  being  asked  to  relinquish 
authority.  “We’re  still  trying  to  get  there,” 
says  David  A.  Fravel,  vice  president  of  risk 
selection.  In  Fravel’s  area,  underwriting  de¬ 
cisions  that  once  required  a  senior  manag¬ 
er’s  signature  are  now  the  prerogative  of 


line  managers.  The  same  shift  is  happening 
in  customer  service.  “Many  employees 
never  used  to  talk  to  the  customer,”  Fravel 
notes.  “Today,  managers  often  tell  associ¬ 
ates  how  to  deal  with  irate  customers 
rather  than  handling  it  themselves.” 

Probably  the  biggest  functional  change  is 
that  managers  who  once  supervised  dis- 

“  Hands-on  used  to  mean  counting  work 

in  the  in  and  out  boxes.  Now  team  members  are  asking  us 
for  one-on-one  counseling  about  how  they  are  doing  on 
shared  goals.” 

—David A.  Fravel 


crete  tasks,  such  as  policy-application  in¬ 
put,  are  overseeing  and  accountable  for 
complete  processes,  such  as  the  entire  cus¬ 
tomer  relationship.  It’s  unnerving  for  many, 
but  it  creates  more-interesting  jobs  for  as¬ 
sociates  and  their  managers,  Fravel  says. 

Senior  managers  such  as  Karen  Wetherell, 
vice  president  of  post  sales /customer  ser¬ 
vice,  find  that  their  duties  include  a  lot  more 
face-to-face  staff  interaction.  Though  she  al¬ 
ways  provided  her  teams  with  training  and 
other  facilitative  services,  “now  I  find  I  am 
more  likely  to  be  physically  in  the  customer- 
service  center,  seeing  what  anxieties  are 
likely  to  occur”  because  of  the  new  systems 
and  related  changes. 

Fravel,  too,  sees  more  need  for  hands-on 
management  in  the  wake  of  distributed  sys¬ 
tems.  “Hands-on  used  to  mean  counting 
work  in  the  in  and  out  boxes,”  he  says. 
“Now  team  members  are  asking  us  for  one- 
on-one  counseling  about  how  they  are  doing 
on  shared  goals.” 

With  all  this  revisionism,  many  managers 
have  lived  the  textbook  cycle  of  denial, 
anger  and  acceptance.  The  firm  tried  accli¬ 
mating  them  through  involvement  in  pro¬ 
cess  planning.  “It  gives  them  a  sense  of 
ownership  and  prepares  them  for  what  it 
would  take  to  manage  in  the  new  environ¬ 
ment,”  Fravel  says. 

Clear  objectives  are  also  helping  man¬ 
agers  cope  with  change.  “All  management 
levels  need  to  be  acutely  aware  of  the  new 
expectations  so  they  won’t  make  assump¬ 
tions  that  it’s  business  as  usual,”  Wetherell 
explains.  The  upheavals  carry  less  sting  if 
managers  emotionally  distance  themselves 
by  focusing  instead  on  the  desired  out¬ 
comes.  03 
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Unless  you  know  what  to  do  with  it,  information 
isn’t  knowledge.  Or  insight.  Or  the  road  to  profit. 

It’s  simply  a  collection  of  data. 

That’s  why  we  want  to  introduce  ourselves  to  you. 
We’re  a  new  company  with  the  unique  ability  to 
help  you  get  information,  move  it  to  where  it’s  needed, 
and  use  its  insights.  A  company  that  provides  information 
solutions  which  will  help  you  help  your  customers 
and  run  your  business  more  efficiently 

We’re  truly  a  new  company  And  yet  we  combine 
the  strengths  of  both  NCR,  a  global  computer  company 


with  unparalleled  capabilities  in  data  collection  and 
massively  parallel  processing  and  KUkT,  the  one  company 
capable  of  allowing  you  to  communicate  any  quantity 
of  information  to  anyone  anywhere  in  the  world. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  to  come,  we’ll  be  telling 
you  more  about  the  hows  and  whats. 

So  stay  tuned. 

Or  call  1  800  203-1529.  We’ll  tell  you  more. 

Now  that  NCR  and  AT&T  are  one,  computing 
and  communications  have  come  together  to  help  you 
get,  move,  and  use  information. 


“We  know  exactly  where  we  want  to  go, 
because  our  customers  will  show  us  the  way” 


Jerre  Stead,  CEO 
AT&T  Global  Information  Solutions 


AT&T 

Global  Information  Solutions 


Backup  Disasters  And 
gement  Deficiencies. 


o  Trt 


Now  there’s  a  way  to  eliminate  the 
burden  of  systems  administration. 

And  to  protect  against  security 
lapses,  corrupted  or  lost  data  sys¬ 
tems  failures  and  backup  disasters. 

It's  CA-UNICENTER;  the  indus¬ 
try’s  most  comprehensive  systems 
software  from  the  leading  systems 
software  company.  Thanks  to  the 
graphical  user  interface,  you  have 
the  ability  to  see  everything  that’s 
going  on  with  your  end  users  —  right 
from  your  desktop. 

And  CA-UNICENTER  gives  you 

absolute  control  over  absolutely 
everything:  security,  archival 
and  restore,  performance 
monitoring,  workload  balancing, 
problem  and  change  manage¬ 
ment,  charge  back — you 
name  it. 

Best  of  all,  you  can  continue 
to  leverage  your  existing  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  investments, 
since  CA-UNICENTER  supports  a 
broad  range  of  platforms  -  from 
UNIX  to  OS/2  to  Windows  NT. 

Problem  Management  YOU  alSO  have  the  Comfort  Of 
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Console  Management 


knowing  it’s  backed  by  CA,  which  for  the  last  20 
years  has  had  a  solid  record  of  service  and  support. 

So  why  take  chances?  Play  it  safe  with 
CA-UNICENTER. 

For  Information  On 
Free  Seminars  And  A  Demo  Disk 
Call  1-800-225-5224,  Dept.  10101. 

Learn  how  CA-UNICENTER  can  take  S3793 
the  risk  out  of  systems  management.  hSm 

And  why  you  shouldn’t  be  running  ^  ■  ii 
your  systems  -  or  your 
business  -  without  it. 

Call  US  today.  Software  superior  by  design. 


Qomputer 

Associates 


©  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc.,  lslandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


WHAT  PRICE  CLIENT/SERVER? 


DATA  INTEGRITY 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  DAVE  CUTLER 


The  network-security  failure  at 
the  Department  of  Energy’s 
Rocky  Flats  installation  could 
have  cost  the  United  States 
every  design  secret  in  its  nu¬ 
clear-weapons  arsenal.  Engi¬ 
neers  at  the  plant  were  tired  of  the  chang¬ 
ing  password  schemes  of  the  secured 
computer  system,  so  about  three 
years  ago  they  loaded  the  bomb 
designs  onto  an  alternative  pro¬ 
cessing  platform,  a  VAX,  simply  to 
make  access  easier. 

The  engineers  could  then  work 
free  of  the  impositions  of  security 
regimes — and  the  Soviets  could 
have  access  to  the  nation’s  most- 
prized  military  secrets  for  the  cost 
of  a  phone  call.  No  hacker  broke 
into  the  computer.  No  program¬ 
mer  fumbled  some  code.  This  was 
security  sabotage  by  professionals 
aware  of  the  value  of  the  exposed 
data. 

Although  the  level  of  jeopardy  is 
significantly  lower  at  most  corpo¬ 
rations,  many  IS  professionals  face 
the  same  technological  and  human 
issues — especially  in  a  client/ 
server  environment.  Client/server 
technologies  are  driving  change  in 
business  processes — often  before 
IS  executives  can  devise  methods 
to  ensure  the  security  of  the  sys¬ 
tems  and  the  reliability  of  the  data 
and  applications  that  will  operate 
in  client/server  domains. 

Despite  these  complications,  American 
businesses  are  converting  to  client/server 
at  a  breakneck  pace.  A  1993  survey  by  De- 
loitte  &  Touche  showed  that  CIOs  intend 
to  more  than  double  the  number  of 
client/server  applications  in  1994. 

The  new  environment  is  causing  grave 
concerns.  Donn  B.  Parker,  senior  manage¬ 
ment  systems  consultant  at  SRI  Interna¬ 
tional  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  and  a  leading 
systems-security  proponent,  says  that  at 
the  international  conferences  he’s  attend¬ 
ed  in  the  past  two  years,  the  “highest-level 
topic  is  client/server  security.” 

Take  heart,  though:  There  are  solutions 
to  many  of  the  security  and  data-integrity 
challenges  that  client/server  engenders. 
Vendors  are  introducing  products  to  close 
exposures  and,  paradoxically,  client/serv¬ 
er’s  distributed  model  of  computing  is  pre¬ 
senting  storage  paradigms  that  are  inher¬ 


ently  more  impervious  to  disaster. 

Today,  developing  a  secure  computing 
environment  is  a  matter  of  survival.  A 
study  conducted  at  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Arlington  suggests  that  some  90  percent 
of  companies  that  lose  a  large  portion  of 
their  data  in  a  catastrophic  event  will  not 
survive  longer  than  a  couple  of  years.  More 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  industrialized  world,  the 
health  of  the  corporation  is  direct¬ 
ly  related  to  the  security  of  its  da¬ 
ta.  IS  executives  who  ignore  secu¬ 
rity  issues  that  client/server 
presents  do  so  at  the  peril  of  their 
companies. 

The  broad  reach  of  client/serv¬ 
er  is  a  double-edged  sword:  Far- 
flung  computing  power  brings 
processing  and  data  where  they’re 
needed,  yet  extending  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  computing  environ¬ 
ment  exposes  it  to  new  risks.  Em¬ 
ployees  now  have  the  ability  to 
access  files  better  left  out  of 
reach.  Under  client/server,  says 
Parker,  “the  information-security 
function  has  to  find  new  ways  to 
reach  and  influence  what  users 
are  doing.” 

Bill  Malik,  program  director  for 
software-management  strategies 
at  the  Gartner  Group,  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  tells  the  story  of  a 
Western  U.S.  state  prison  that  al¬ 
lowed  prisoner  trustees  to  use  its 
computer  for  their  daily  work  du¬ 
ties:  for  example,  to  order  potatoes  for  the 
kitchen.  The  corrections  agency  had  down¬ 
sized  mainframe  applications  onto  PC 
LANs  and  “forgot  to  revisit  the  security  is¬ 
sues.”  That  was  all  the  opportunity  one  in¬ 
ventive  trustee  needed  to  modify  the 
work-release-program  file,  with  an  imme¬ 
diate  consequence:  prisoner  at  large. 

In  this  more-democratic  client/server 
environment,  CIOs  need  to  divide  and  con¬ 
quer  to  ensure  data  integrity  and  security. 
That  starts  with  planning  and  rationalizing 
user  access.  Harry  B.  DeMaio,  national 
marketing  director  of  information-protec¬ 
tion  consulting  at  Deloitte  &  Touche  in 
Wilton,  Conn.,  uses  a  model  of  access  con¬ 
trol  to  “determine  and  reduce  to  the  low¬ 
est-possible  number”  the  people  who  can 
access  and  manipulate  specific  information 
in  the  client/server  environment.  This 
means  giving  users  only  the  data  and  com- 


Client/server  exposes  the 
computing  environment 
to  new  risks.  Keeping  data 
safe  and  sound  is  tricky. 
Yet  the  very  features  that 
make  client/server  more 
vulnerable  also  provide  it 
with  inherently  better 
survival  qualities  than 
other  architectures. 

By  Peter  Cassidy 
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I've  spent  a  bazillion  dollars 
building  our  information  systems. 

So  why  am  I  not  smiling?" 


Now  you  can  unlock  the  information 
trapped  in  your  enterprise  and  deliver 
it  to  your  users. 

Introducing  Huron  —  the  first 
Distributed  Business  Information  System 

Ten  thousand  users  can’t  get  at  the  information 
they  need,  and  you’re  the  one  they  call.  It’s  time 
to  get  Huron.® 

Huron  is  a  revolutionary  software  system 
that  builds  and  distributes  integrated  informa¬ 
tion  across  corporate  desktops,  departments 
and  divisions. 

With  a  user  interface,  transaction  manager, 
application  development  and  maintenance 
environment  in  one,  Huron  turns  incompatible 
databases  and  hardware  into  a  single,  enterprise¬ 
wide  information  system. 

Users  gain  a  consolidated  view  of  critical 
data.  And  prior  system  investments  coexist 
peacefully  with  new  technology. 

Start  satisfying  the  needs  of  the  business  and 
your  IS  community.  Evaluate  Huron  now. 

Call  Amdahl  today  at  1-800-447-0044,  ext.  200. 

/More  Power  In  One 

HUR©N 

from  Amdahl 
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Forty-two 

percent  of  re¬ 
spondents  re¬ 
garded  inexperi¬ 
enced  users  as 
the  greatest 
source  of  data 
loss — nearly 
twice  as  many  as 
cited  database 
crashes. 


client/server  system — and  what  they  are 
doing  there.  Once  the  IS  staff  has  identified 
the  population  of  users,  it  should  limit  their 
access  according  to  their  needs  and  pursue 
training  regimes  for  each  class  of  users  to 
head  off  any  experimentation. 

Securing  a  client/server  environment  re¬ 
quires  knowing  its  boundaries,  says  Noel 
Matchett,  president  of  Information  Security 
Inc.,  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  and  a  former  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Administration  officer. 


Restraining 

Devices 

Vendors  of  security-software 
tools,  application-development 
packages  and  even  operating 
systems  offer  products  that  make 
user  access  easier  to  control 

•  Access-control  products  offer  a 
wide  range  of  data-security  and  -in¬ 
tegrity  features,  from  sophisticated 
authentication  systems  and  access 
routines  to  automated  auditing  and 
encryption.  Prices  go  from  a  few 
hundred  dollars  to  several  thousand. 

•  Many  popular  database-  and  appli¬ 
cation-development  packages  have 
added  “filtering  and  fire-wall”  fea¬ 
tures  that  allow  administrators  to 
group  users  according  to  their  levels 
of  access.  These  programs  impose 
referential  security,  limiting  users  to 
defined  menus  and  making  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  put  muddy,  curious 
paws  on  restricted  data. 

•  Operating  systems  are  beginning 
to  include  security  features.  Novell 
Inc.  added  integrated  security  fea¬ 
tures  to  its  NetWare  4  operating  sys¬ 
tem  last  year,  including  sophisticated 
authentication  capabilities. 

•  For  companies  migrating  legacy 
systems  into  a  client/server  environ¬ 
ment,  Vality  Technology  Inc.  offers  a 
product  to  help  clean  up  the  data  and 
remove  anomalies. 

-P  Cassidy 


That’s  not  so  simple  in  these  days  of  per¬ 
sonal  digital  assistants  and  laptops.  Compa¬ 
nies  have  come  to  appreciate  the  expanded 
frontiers  and  the  exposures  they  present. 

Like  many  IS  executives,  Marc  Boyle, 
systems  manager  at  Boyle  Transportation, 
a  nationwide  hazardous-material  trucking 
firm  based  in  Billerica,  Mass.,  manages  in- 
house  user  access  through  the  built-in  par¬ 
titioning  features  of  the  company’s 
database-development  software.  But  a  lot 
of  Boyle’s  sales  agents  in  the  field  need  di¬ 
al-up  access.  This  is,  after  all,  a  business  lit¬ 
erally  in  motion.  In  those  instances,  Boyle 
has  designed  a  special  dial-back  system  us¬ 
ing  third-party  remote-access  software. 

To  maintain  a  secure  system,  says  De- 
loitte  &  Touche’s  DeMaio,  “I  have  to  be 
able  to  direct  the  security  issue  from  the 
access-control  standpoint.  I  must  be  able  to 
control  access  to  that  information  across 
the  entire  client/server  path.  You  need  to 
approach  this  thing  from  an  architectural 
standpoint.” 

An  increasingly  popular  approach  is  to 
limit  users’  access  to  applications  and 
databases  through  customized  interfaces. 
Log-ons  confirm  users’  identities  and  then 
present  them  with  a  screen  that  has  been 
designed  to  fulfill  their  needs.  Any  more 
power  and  range  has  to  be  negotiated 
through  IS. 

Robert  Monio,  principal  at  Metrix  Inc.  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  an  application-development 
firm  specializing  in  systems  integration, 
says  his  company  manages  database  access 
entirely  through  its  application-develop¬ 
ment  software,  Progress  from  Progress 
Software  Corp.  Monio  says  that  Progress 
interface-design  features  allow  him  to  as¬ 
sign  different  levels  of  referential  security. 
End  users  will  see  only  those  tools  and 
databases  that  they  are  allowed  to  use.  Di¬ 
al-up  access  uses  the  same  log-on  routines 
as  in-house  users,  and  those  working  re¬ 
motely  use  the  same  interface  they  use 
when  they  are  in  the  office,  Monio  says. 

Some  data-security  experts  believe  that 
end  users  should  be  responsible  for  secur¬ 
ing  their  own  computing  environments. 
“One  easy  policy  to  implement:  Every  ap¬ 
plication  and  every  data  file  has  an  owner,” 
says  Matchett.  “If  you’re  doing  the  payroll, 
you’re  the  owner  of  that  data  file.  The  con¬ 
cept  of  the  owner  of  both  the  resource  ap¬ 
plication  program  and  data  creates  account¬ 
ability  and  responsibility  immediately.” 

The  old  one-hole-in-the-bucket  analogy 
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IF  YOUR  CUSTODIER  SERVICE 
SYSTEMS  ARE  OBSOLETE.  YOUR 
COMPANY  MAY  SOON  BE.  TOO. 


You  know  that  better  than  anyone. 
Because  service  is  your  whole  business. 
Ibday’s  environment  not  only  requires 
a  new  way  of  thinking  about  customer 
relations.  It  also  requires  new  systems 
to  help  you  do  it. 

Like  our  Customer  Care  Systems.  The 
most  comprehensive,  most  advanced 
automation  systems  for  customer  ser¬ 
vice  and  support,  for  consumer  rela¬ 
tions  and  for  help  desks.  Engineered 
to  be  a  complete,  integrated  customer 
care  solution,  the  Brock  system  is 


designed  with  an  open  architecture, 
so  it  fits  readily  into  virtually  any  com¬ 
puting  environment.  And  its  power 
in  tracking  and  managing  customer 
care  is  matched  only  by  its  flexibility. 
For  it  can  be  easily  customized  to  work 
the  way  your  organization  already 
works.  To  give  everyone  in  your  com¬ 
pany  access  to  critical  customer 
information. 

We’re  the  leading  provider  of  inte¬ 
grated  marketing,  sales  and  customer 
care  systems.  Systems  that  help  com¬ 


panies  get  customers-and  keep  them. 
And  that’s  why  we’ve  been  able  to 
develop  a  better  way  to  handle  what 
may  be  the  most  important  function  in 
business  today:  Customer  Service. 

Call  us  for  more  information.  But 
do  it  today.  Because  if  your  company 
is  still  using  outdated  methods  of  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  you’ll  soon  reach  a  point 
where  you  won’t  have  any  customers 
left  to  service. 

1-800-221-0775 


10  BROCK  CONTROL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

The  future  of  sales™ 


©1992,  Brock  Control  Systems,  Inc. 


argues  that  one  security  exposure  opens 
your  database  to  espionage  and  vandalism. 
Client/server,  however,  doesn’t  follow  this 
analogy  very  far,  because  data  can  be  resi¬ 
dent  in  so  many  different  places,  and  com- 


“NOW  WE’RE  ABLE  TO  ISOLATE  AND  DEFINE 
the  level  of  control  needed,  LAN  by  LAN.  The  potential 
possessors  of  information  can  be  isolated  on  a  smaller  scale 
than  when  everyone  is  connected  to  a  mainframe  system.” 

-Donn  B.  Parker 


panies  can  impose  more-focused  data-secu- 
rity  routines.  “Now  we’re  able  to  isolate 
and  define  the  level  of  control  needed,  LAN 
by  LAN...,”  says  SRI’s  Parker.  “The  poten¬ 
tial  possessors  of  information  can  be  isolat¬ 
ed  on  a  smaller  scale  than  when  everyone 
is  connected  to  a  mainframe  system.” 

Security  personnel  expend  a  lot  of  ener¬ 
gy  making  security  protocols  transparent  to 
the  users,  but  auditing  is  one  security  func¬ 
tion  that  should  be  very  “apparent,”  says 
Sanford  Sherizen,  president  of  Data  Securi¬ 


Most  used  Data  Network 
Security  Measures 


Out  oj  a  choice  of  20  security  measures  identified,  the  10  most  implemented 
measures  respondents  selected  are  listed.  Base=747  (total  sample). 

Source:  Datapro  Information  Services  Group,  Computer  Security  Issues,  1993 


ty  Systems  Inc.  of  Natick,  Mass.  Auditing 
programs  work  as  deterrents,  persuading 
employees  to  honor  security  protocols — in¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  bypass  them  a  la  Rocky 
Flats. 

“Let  the  users  know  there  are  automat¬ 
ed  mechanisms  for  reviewing  their  work, 
looking  for  unusual  or  inappropriate  activi¬ 
ties,”  says  Sherizen.  “And  let  them  know 
that  misuse — sharing  of  passwords,  copy¬ 
ing  of  programs,  release  of  proprietary  in¬ 
formation  and  other  illegal  or  inappropriate 
acts — will  be  found,  and  management  will 
make  appropriate  decisions  including,  in 
some  cases,  pressing  charges.” 

Encryption  may  be  the  most-straightfor¬ 
ward  approach  to  securing  highly  sensitive 
or  confidential  data.  Someday  it  may  be  as 
simple  to  use  as  a  gummed  envelope,  but 
“until  it  is  built  into  an  operating  system,  it 
is  kind  of  tough,”  says  Matchett.  Each  cryp¬ 
tographic  product  has  an  engine — either  a 
hardware  black  box  or  encryption  soft¬ 
ware — and  keys,  strings  of  characters,  that 
are  combined  with  the  engine  to  create  en¬ 
crypted  files.  Making  sure  the  keys  are  not 
intercepted  while  they  are  being  deliv¬ 
ered — by  courier  or  through  a  secured 
transmission  regime — is  vital.  Just  as  im¬ 
portant,  Matchett  says,  is  making  sure  the 
keys  are  destroyed  when  they  have  been 
superseded  by  new  keys. 

New  software,  encryption  systems,  se¬ 
cured  servers  and  all  manner  of  computer 
integrity  and  security  technologies  can  im¬ 
pose  substantial  costs  over  and  above  the 
time  expenditures  of  the  systems  and  secu¬ 
rity  personnel.  Analysts  say  some  of  the 
oldest  complaints  from  IS  staffs  are  getting 
their  boards’  attention  and  persuading  them 
to  spend  money  on  things  that  have  no  im- 
mediate.bottom-line  impact. 

Fire  a  couple  of  hundred  people  and 
stocks  prices  will  ascend,  but  successfully 
harden  your  systems  against  intrusions  and 
the  most-dramatic  thing  that  can  happen  to 
prove  the  strategy’s  wisdom  is... nothing  at 
all.  In  a  foundered  economy,  security  and 
integrity  are  not  going  to  be  easy  to  sell  to 
financial  officers.  But  the  demands  of 
client/server  require  that  IS  executives  be 
prepared  to  try.  ESI 


Peter  Cassidy  is  a  technology  writer  whose 
work  has  appeared  in  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  trade  journals  and  industrial  analyses 
in  North  America  and  the  West  Pacific.  His 
E-mail  address  is  pcassidy (a  world.std.com. 
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WHAT  PRICE  CLIENT/SERVER? 


With  Best  Wishes, 
From  the  Servers 


The  chief  executives  of  four 
software  firms  weigh  in  with 
their  best  estimates — abetted 
by  some  analyst  annotation — 
of  what  the  client/server  future 
holds  in  store 

By  David  H.  Freedman 


It  wasn’t  all  that  long  ago  that  the  power 
to  define  the  computing  options  avail¬ 
able  to  businesses  was  largely  concen¬ 
trated  in  just  two  very  large  vendors.  Since 
then,  of  course,  the  market  has  wrenched 
that  control  away,  and  now  no  IT  vendor — 
not  even  Microsoft — can  avoid  having  to 


bend  to  the  customers’  needs  rather  than 
the  other  way  around. 

These  days,  the  needs  tend  to  run  in  the 
direction  of  client/server  computing.  Since 
vendors’  success  depends  ultimately  on 
their  ability  to  identify  and  interpret  these 
needs,  CIO  decided  to  ask  four  CEOs  of 
client/server  software  vendors  to  describe 
what  they  see  as  major  upcoming  trends  in 
the  client/server  arena. 

The  four  vendors,  picked  with  advice 
from  industry  analyst  Donald  DePalma  of 
Forrester  Research  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  represent  a  variety  of  industry  nich¬ 
es  and  perspectives:  Sybase  Inc.,  in 
Emeryville,  Calif.,  specializes  in  the  server 
database-management  systems  (DBMSs) 
that  make  up  the  back  end  of  client/server 
systems;  Gupta  Corp.,  in  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.,  provides  a  range  of  client/server  de¬ 
velopment  tools;  New  York-based  Brown- 
Stone  Solutions  Inc.  focuses  on  “reposito¬ 
ries”  that  help  track  and  manage  the 
construction  and  growth  of  client/server 


VENDOR  VIEWPOINTS:  Whither  client/server?  LEWIS  STONE  (clockwise  from  top  left),  UMAN  GUPTA,  MARK  HOFFMAN 

and  BRADFORD  WILD  discuss  their  companies’  directions. 
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systems;  and  WildSoft  Inc.  is  a  still-tiny 
New  Hampshire  startup  in  the  process  of 
bringing  out  tools  that  allow  mobile-com¬ 
puter  users  to  tie  into  client/server  net¬ 
works.  (CIO  also  pursued  an  interview  with 
Oracle  President  and  CEO  Larry  Ellison, 
but  the  DBMS  vendor  was  unable  to  make 
him  available.) 

Besides  soliciting  the  CEOs’  views  on 
their  respective  directions  in  client/server 
development,  we  also  asked  Forrester’s 


We  HAVEN’T  SEEN  MANY  BUSINESS-MODEL- 
ing  tools  that  let  you  spend  most  of  your  time  defining 
the  business  and  less  of  it  writing  programs — instead  of  the 
other  way  around.”  -Mark  Hoffman 


DePalma  to  provide  his  own  take  on  the 
challenges — and  caveats — the  vendors  and 
their  customers  must  contemplate  in  navi¬ 
gating  these  uncertain  transitions. 


SYBASE 

The  company:  Sybase  was  a  client/server 
pioneer  among  vendors:  Its  SQL  Server, 
brought  out  in  1987,  was  the  first  relational 
database-management  system  (RDBMS)  to 

distribute  function¬ 
ality  across  PCs  and 
workstations  in  a 
client/server  fash¬ 
ion.  The  company 
continues  to  play  a 
prominent  role  in 
the  client/server 
arena.  According  to 
a  survey  conducted 
last  year  by  For¬ 
rester  Research,  40 
percent  of  Fortune 
1000  companies  named  Sybase  as  their  in¬ 
tended  choice  for  a  strategic  client/server 
DBMS  (Oracle  was  in  second  place  at  28 
percent).  In  1992,  the  company  brought  out 
System  10,  a  new  RDBMS  aimed  at  han¬ 
dling  larger  applications,  and  its  new  Enter¬ 
prise  series  of  tools  for  addressing  various 
aspects  of  application  development. 

The  view  from  the  top:  Customers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  demand  vast  improvements  in 
client/server  software,  contends  Sybase 


MARK  HOFFMAN 


CEO  Mark  Hoffman.  This  demand  is  driven 
not  so  much  by  the  increasing  popularity  of 
client/server  computing,  he  says,  but 
rather  by  its  gradual  elevation  in  scope  to 
large-scale,  mission-critical  applications. 

“Even  companies  that  question  the  cost 
savings  of  switching  to  client/server  archi¬ 
tectures  recognize  that  these  architectures 
provide  the  flexibility  they  need  to  respond 
to  rapidly  changing  business  environ¬ 
ments,”  says  Hoffman.  But  so  far,  he  notes, 
the  client/server  arena  has  lacked  the  sorts 
of  high-powered  management  and  develop¬ 
ment  tools  that  make  the  mainframe  envi¬ 
ronment  relatively  bulletproof  when  it 
comes  to  running  heavy-duty,  critical  appli¬ 
cations. 

“System  administration  has  been  a  real 
problem  in  the  client/server  environment. 
And  we  haven’t  seen  many  business-mod¬ 
eling  tools  that  let  you  spend  most  of  your 
time  defining  the  business  and  less  of  it 
writing  programs — instead  of  the  other  way 
around.”  Hoffman  says  these  are  areas  that 
Sybase  addresses  in  its  recent  and  upcom¬ 
ing  Enterprise  product  offerings;  future 
products  will  even  allow  users  to  specify 
business  functions  at  a  high  level  and  en¬ 
able  the  tools  to  automatically  generate 
client/server  applications.  “I’m  not  talking 
about  doubling  programmer  productivity,” 
he  says.  “I’m  talking  about  increasing  it  by 
10  to  20  times.” 

DePalma’s  take:  Hoffman  is  correct  in 
pointing  out  that  new  generations  of 
client/server  applications  will  need  new 
generations  of  tools.  “These  applications 
are  going  to  increasingly  require  support 
for  the  full  application  life  cycle,  from  proto¬ 
typing  to  sun-setting,”  says  DePalma. 
“Client/server  applications  may  not  have 
the  eight-  to  10-year  tenure  of  mainframe 
applications,  but  they’ll  be  around  for  two  to 
four  years,  and  you  might  have  to  do  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  amount  of  maintenance  and  en¬ 
hancement  in  a  four-year  period.” 

What’s  more,  he  adds,  these  tools  are 
more  likely  to  come  from  vendors  that  spe¬ 
cialize  in  client/server  products  and  know 
the  market  needs  well  rather  than  from 
mainframe  software  vendors  trying  to 
break  into  the  client/server  arena.  But  he 
also  wonders  whether  Sybase,  or  any  other 
DBMS  vendor,  will  be  able  to  take  a  leader¬ 
ship  role  in  meeting  these  new  needs,  giv¬ 
en  the  specialization  that  has  emerged 
among  vendors  of  client/server  software. 
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“Sybase  has  positioned  itself  to  be  a  top- 
notch  data-mover,  but  so  far  I’m  less  im¬ 
pressed  with  their  development  tools,”  he 
says. 

He  is  also  skeptical  about  the  idea  of 
sticking  high-powered  business-modeling 
tools  on  top  of  client/server  application-de¬ 
velopment  efforts.  “One  of  the  guiding  no¬ 
tions  of  client/server  computing  is  that  you 
get  an  immediate  return  on  your  technology 
investment,”  he  explains.  “If  you  have  to  sit 
in  an  information-engineering,  mega-model¬ 
ing  environment  to  figure  out  every  detail  of 
how  your  business  operates  before  you  can 
start  building  an  application,  forget  it.” 


GUPTA  CORP. 

The  company:  Like  Sybase,  Gupta  was  ear¬ 
ly  into  the  market  with  an  RDBMS  for 
client/server  computing.  But  Gupta  has  be¬ 
come  a  leader  more  on  the  strength  of  its 

tools,  of  which  the 
most  prominent  is 
the  SQL  Windows 
application-develop¬ 
ment  environment. 
The  company  has 
also  had  an  impact 
with  Quest,  a  tool 
for  end-user  data 
access,  querying  and 
reporting,  and  the 
SQLNetwork  family 
of  products  for  inte¬ 
grating  server  environments  from  different 
vendors. 

The  view  from  the  top:  President  and  CEO 
Uman  Gupta  emphasizes  the  complexity 
that  enterprisewide  applications  add  to  the 
client/server  arena.  Whereas  early 


UMAN  GUPTA 


Client/server  tools  have  not  been 

geared  to  support  building  airline  reservation  systems 
and  utility  billing  systems.”  -Uman  Gupta 


client/server  applications  were  typically 
small  applications  written  by  a  few  pro¬ 
grammers  and  built  around  one  or  two  rela¬ 
tional  or  other  simple  databases,  Gupta 
says  the  new  applications  will  require 
teams  of  hundreds  of  programmers  and 
might  integrate  dozens  of  sources  of  data  of 


radically  different  types.  “Client/server 
tools  have  not  been  geared  to  support 
building  airline  reservation  systems  and 
utility  billing  systems,”  he  says. 

He  believes  that  new  generations  of 
tools — some  just  now  emerging — will  pro¬ 
vide  workgroup  collaborative  features  as 
well  as  object-oriented  features  and  code 
reusability.  But  perhaps  the  most  important 
new  enhancement  will  be  the  ability  to  eas¬ 
ily  incorporate  wide-ranging  and  complex 
data  types  as  free-form  text,  audio  and 
video — all  available  to  programmers 
through  a  single  graphical  interface. 

“I  can  envision  a  real-estate  application 
where  you  can  zoom  from  a  map  of  the 
United  States  down  to  a  city,  to  a  neighbor¬ 
hood,  to  a  floor  plan  of  a  single  house,  with 
the  information  all  coming  from  different 
CD-ROMs,”  he  says.  “Programmers  need 
to  be  able  to  combine  these  different  types 
of  information  at  a  high  level.” 

DePalma’s  take:  Gupta’s  introduction  of 
team  capabilities  to  client/server  applica¬ 
tion  development  is  timely,  says  DePalma. 
He  notes  that  a  Forrester  survey  last  year 
indicated  that  some  60  percent  of  Fortune 
1000  client/server  applications  were  for  a 
single  department’s  decision-support  sys¬ 
tem  and  that  92  percent  accessed  only  one 
database.  “These  were  toe-dipping,  tire- 
kicking  applications.  This  year  we’re  going 
to  see  the  deployment  of  multiple-server 
applications  for  1,000  users  or  more.  They 
won’t  be  developed  by  Moe,  Larry  and 
Curly  down  the  hall,  but  by  teams  of  devel¬ 
opers  that  would  put  a  strain  on  the  con¬ 
ventional  client/server  development  tools.” 

But  DePalma  also  cautions  against  lump¬ 
ing  all  large  applications  together,  especial¬ 
ly  under  some  form  of  the  “enterprise” 
term.  “The  ‘E’  word  is  going  to  be  the  most 
abused  term  of  1994,”  he  says.  The  prob¬ 
lem,  he  thinks,  is  that  even  with  new  gen¬ 
erations  of  tools,  such  as  those  now  coming 
from  Gupta,  some  applications  will  still  be 
out  of  reach  for  client/server  environ¬ 
ments.  In  some  cases,  he  says,  the  transac¬ 
tion-processing  volumes  are  too  large;  in 
others,  the  applications  are  so  complex  and 
specifically  tailored  to  a  particular  main¬ 
frame  environment  that  it  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  integrate  them  into  the 
client/server  application. 

“When  Gupta  and  Sybase  and  other  ven¬ 
dors  walk  in  and  start  talking  about  ‘enter¬ 
prisewide’  and  ‘mission-critical’  applica- 
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tions,  you’d  better  make  sure  your  idea  of 
enterprisewide  and  mission-critical  is  the 
same  as  theirs.” 


BROWNSTONE 

SOLUTIONS 


The  company:  Founded  in  1987,  Brown- 
Stone  Solutions  has  always  specialized  in 
repositories  that  help  information  technol¬ 
ogy  managers  maintain  data  and  develop¬ 
ment  standards,  as  well  as  keep  detailed 

records  of  hardware, 
software,  data  and 
networks.  Until  re¬ 
cently,  BrownStone 
Solutions,  like  oth¬ 
er  repository  ven¬ 
dors,  offered  its 
products  for  main¬ 
frame  environments 
only.  Last  year,  how¬ 
ever,  the  company 
started  shipping 
client/server  and 
mainframe-based  repositories  that  track 
client/server  development  and  data.  And 
later  this  year,  BrownStone  says  that  it  ex¬ 
pects  to  ship  fully  standalone  client/serv¬ 
er-based  versions. 

The  view  from  the  top:  Lewis  Stone, 
BrownStone’s  managing  director  and  co¬ 
chief  executive  (with  fellow  co-founder 
Barry  Brown),  contends  that  a  sound 


LEWIS  STONE 


“Without  centralized  tracking  and 

control,  companies  will  end  up  with  worse  chaos  than 
[that  which  arose]  from  the  proliferation  of  minicomputers 
in  the  early  1980s.”  -Lewis  Stone 


client/server  repository  approach  will 
smooth  over  many  of  the  difficulties  compa¬ 
nies  encounter  in  the  course  of  upsizing 
client/server  applications. 

“Client/server  computing  is  a  double- 
edged  sword,”  says  Stone.  “You  get  great 
productivity,  but  all  of  a  sudden  everybody 
is  a  systems  developer  and  administrator, 
tinkering  with  their  own  applications.  With¬ 
out  any  point  of  centralized  tracking  and 
control,  companies  will  end  up  with  worse 


chaos  than  [that  which  arose]  from  the  pro¬ 
liferation  of  minicomputers  in  the  early 
1980s.” 

If  client/server  repositories  are  imple¬ 
mented  properly,  Stone  maintains,  they  will 
help  companies  manage  the  growth  of 
client/server  systems  without  introducing 
the  problems  of  bottlenecks  or  unwanted 
interference. 

In  addition,  he  says,  client/server  repos¬ 
itories  will  be  far  more  useful  than  their 
mainframe  counterparts  ever  were — large¬ 
ly  because  everyone  in  an  organization, 
from  the  CEO  down  to  the  clerks,  can  take 
advantage  of  the  easy  point-and-click  oper¬ 
ation  of  graphical  user  interfaces.  “A  repos¬ 
itory  can  tell  a  manager  in  one  click 
whether  a  sales  figure  came  from  the  field 
or  the  head  office,  and  when  it  was  last  up¬ 
dated,”  Stone  says. 

What’s  more,  he  notes,  repositories  will 
eventually  be  incorporated  into  develop¬ 
ment  tools,  so  capturing  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  and  enforcing  standards  will  be  au¬ 
tomatic. 

DePalma’s  take:  Repositories  are  indeed 
becoming  critical  to  the  expansion  of 
client/server  computing,  DePalma  agrees. 
“As  we  move  into  larger-scale,  give-me-da- 
ta-and-I-don’t-care-where-it-is  applications, 
companies  have  to  worry  more  and  more 
about  managing  and  controlling  access,” 
DePalma  says.  “You  don’t  want  the  query 
from  hell  being  run  against  your  production 
database;  nor  do  you  want  everyone  in  the 
company  snagging  everyone  else’s  salary 
records.” 

He  seconds  Stone’s  contention  that 
client/server  versions  of  repositories  must 
be  designed  to  be  easier  to  use,  and  not  just 
for  information  technology  managers.  “The 
whole  notion  of  distributed  computing  is  to 
put  the  management  and  understanding  of 
the  capabilities  out  where  they’re  being  uti¬ 
lized,”  he  says. 

DePalma  says  that  his  only  doubts  on 
the  matter  relate  to  the  question  of 
whether  a  historically  mainframe-oriented 
company,  such  as  BrownStone  Solutions, 
can  make  the  transition  to  the  client/serv¬ 
er  market.  “The  difference  in  the  needs  of 
this  market  may  mean  that  this  sort  of 
product  has  to  come  from  companies  that 
have  been  dedicated  to  client/server  com¬ 
puting  from  day  one,”  DePalma  explains. 
“And  a  lot  of  those  companies  are  working 
on  repositories.” 
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“Everyone 

thinks  of 
client/server 
environments 
as  being  rela¬ 
tively  inexpen¬ 
sive,  but  when 
you  factor  in 
the  network¬ 
ing  hardware, 
maintenance 
and  adminis¬ 
tration  costs, 
they  could  end 
up  being  a  lot 
more  expen¬ 
sive  than 
mainframes 
ever  were.” 

—Bradford  Wild 


W  I  L  D  S  O  F  T 

The  company:  Startup  WildSoft  doesn’t 
have  a  product  yet,  but  later  this  year  it  ex¬ 
pects  to  bring  out  its  first  shot  at  “mobile 
middleware” — software  designed  to  allow 

out-of-the-office 
employees  to  use 
client/server  appli¬ 
cations  by  occa¬ 
sionally  tying  in  via 
phone  and  sharing 
data  in  bursts.  The 
technology  could 
conceivably  be  use¬ 
ful  in  some  nonmo- 
bile  applications  as 
BRADFORD  WILD  well. 

The  view  from  the  top:  WildSoft  CEO 
Bradford  Wild  sees  at  least  one  unpleasant 
surprise  lurking  in  the  explosive  growth  of 
client/server  computing:  the  high  cost  of 
runaway  communications  demands.  In  con¬ 
ventional  client/server  systems,  the  client 
is  constantly  exchanging  data  with  the 
server.  That’s  fine,  Wild  says,  as  long  as  the 
volume  of  data  is  modest — as  it  has  been 
for  most  client/server  applications  so  far. 
But  after  multimedia  data,  PostScript  files 
and  mass  E-mailings  with  attached  files  are 
added  to  the  mix  (and  multiplied  as  well  by 
many  more  applications  being  used  by 
many  more  people,  both  inside  and  outside 
of  companies),  the  network  is  destined  to 
get  out  of  control. 

“Everyone  thinks  of  client/server  envi¬ 
ronments  as  being  relatively  inexpensive,” 
he  says,  “but  when  you  factor  in  the  net¬ 
working  hardware,  maintenance  and  admin¬ 
istration  costs,  they  could  end  up  being  a 
lot  more  expensive  than  mainframes  ever 
were.” 

The  solution,  says  Wild,  is  a  new  para¬ 
digm  for  client/server  environments:  In¬ 
stead  of  assuming  that  clients  and 
servers  are  connected  by  infinite,  constant¬ 
ly  available  bandwidth,  add  intelligence  to 
both  sides  that  uses  connections  more 
sparingly.  That  is,  maximize  the  amount  of 
processing  that  both  client  and  server  can 
do  without  needing  to  communicate,  and 
then  connect  only  intermittently  to  trans¬ 
mit  highly  compressed  bursts  of  data  when 
necessary. 

Wild  believes  that  such  a  model  becomes 
especially  critical  in  the  context  of  mobile 
computing — whose  rapid  growth  will  soon 


bring  this  issue  to  the  fore  in  many  compa¬ 
nies.  “Organizations  are  becoming  ob¬ 
sessed  with  getting  their  workers  out  of  the 
office  and  into  the  field  to  be  with  cus¬ 
tomers  and  suppliers.  These  people  will 
need  to  make  use  of  client/server  applica¬ 
tions  at  least  as  much  as  anyone  else.” 
However,  since  the  cost  of  a  constant  cellu¬ 
lar,  infrared  or  radio  connection  is  generally 
prohibitive,  the  “bursting”  approach  will  be 
essential. 

DePalma’s  take:  Networking  demands  are 
going  to  grow  quickly  as  client/server  appli¬ 
cations  push  out  not  only  into  every  corner 
of  the  company  but  also  out  into  customers 
and  suppliers.  “It’s  a  natural  extension  of 
the  idea  of  client/server  computing,”  DePal- 
ma  says.  But  he  doesn’t  buy  the  claim,  oft- 
heard  from  vendors,  that  multimedia  and 
other  bandwidth-intensive  applications  will 
soon  run  rampant  on  these  networks. 

“Multimedia  is  great  for  applications  like 
‘KidsZoo,’  ”  DePalma  says,  “but  when  I  see 
vendors  showing  up  with  multimedia  maps 
of  employees’  offices,  I  have  to  advise  com¬ 
panies  to  carefully  consider  what  benefit 
they  will  get  from  the  technology.”  While 
he  agrees  that  some  applications,  such  as 
CAD,  will  certainly  require  higher  band¬ 
width,  such  applications  can  easily  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  their  own  separate,  higher-band¬ 
width  connections. 

DePalma  does,  however,  believe  that 
WildSoft  has  a  great  niche  in  mobile 
client/server  computing.  “It  won’t  be  prac¬ 
tical  to  carry  around  the  volumes  of  data 
some  of  these  mobile  applications  will  re¬ 
quire.  I  expect  to  see  single-user  versions 
of  database  servers  running  on  PC  mu¬ 
tants,  like  an  Apple  Newton,  that  you  peri¬ 
odically  uplink  to  the  database  back  home. 
It’s  perfect  for  mobile  salespeople,  where 
data  being  ‘current’  means  as  of  this  morn¬ 
ing,  not  as  of  this  second.” 

DePalma  says  that  at  a  recent  conference 
of  senior  executives,  a  quick  hands-up  poll 
of  the  audience  indicated  that  more  than 
one-quarter  had  some  sort  of  computer  or 
electronic  organizer  with  them.  “You  see 
everyone  typing  away  on  planes  now,  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  time  that  used  to  be  lost,”  he 
says.  “But  after  a  while,  you  feel  like  saying 
to  these  guys,  ‘Hey,  take  a  little  time  off. 
Get  some  sleep'  ”  eej 

David  H.  Freedman  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Brookline,  Mass. 
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RemoteWare 


and  l lie 

CONVERSION 


OF  JARED  FARRELL 


Jared  Farrell  the 
Salesman  had  out¬ 
lived  more  than 

one  attempt  at  automating  field  communications. 

The  near-daily  software  updates.  Nightly  commu¬ 
nication  sessions  that  didn’t.  Inventory  that  wasn’t 
Prospects  that. .  .weren’t. 

So  the  fact  that  something  called  RemoteWare 


had  been  implemented  to  automate  sales  processes  for 


farflung  laptop  jockeys  like  himself  had  held  little  charm 
for  Farrell.  A  client/server  system  built  with  software 
tools  already  happily  in  use  in  hundreds  of  large  companies  world¬ 
wide,  with  automated  dial-up  communications  for  transporting  centrally-created  electronic  forms,  documents  and  reports 
between  home  office  legacy  systems  and  even  the  most  remote  PCs?  Terrific.  Plus  routing  and  query  facilities  to  make  sales- 
critical  information  simple  to  get  and  easy  to  use ...  on  the  road.  Excuse  me? 

But  within  just  days  of  the  fading  hook  shot  that  sent  the  CIO’s  announcement 


NEW  AND  HOT! 


memo  into  Farrell’s  round  file,  he  was  using  the  new  appheations  electronically  dispensed  by 


ORDER  ENTRY 

■v 

L  •  .  V 

cc*c*<  on  "ia  tow 


1 


m 


RemoteWare.  Entering  daily  orders,  filing  expenses,  and  penning  a  humble  note  of  thanks 


to  the  CIO,  from  30,000  feet.  All  quietly  and  automatically  delivered  by  RemoteWare  while  he 
slept.  A  fitting  complement  to  the  inimitable  selling  routine  of  one  Jared  Farrell.  Indeed. 

Now,  as  he  slid  into  the  Central  Office  Staff  Room  six  months  later  and  five  minutes 

late,  Farrell  watched  the  eyes  of  the  room  swivel  towards 
him,  like  half  a  volley  at  Wimbledon.  And  the  CIO  and  VP 
of  Sales  were  headed  his  way  with... a  plaque? 
“Jared  Farrell,  Salesperson  of  the  Year,”  it  read. 


XCELLENET 


Automating  Remote  Possibilities. 


FOR  INFO,  CALL  1-800-322-3366. 


Salesperson  of  the  Year.  Imagine  that 


STATE  OF  THE  ART 


Golden  Gateways 


Moving  to  client/server 
makes  it  difficult  to  get 
at  and  work  with  legacy 
data.  But  there  are  a 
number  of  viable  options 
and  strategies  that 
preclude  having  to 
rewrite  the  universe. 

BY  JOHN  EDWARDS 


When  your  late  Uncle 
Wilbert  leaves  you  a 
legacy  of  $15  million  and 
a  Panamanian  banana 
plantation,  you  feel  like 
jumping  for  joy.  When  your  corporate 
predecessors  bequeath  you  a  legacy 
of  vintage  mainframe  and  minicom¬ 
puter  databases,  you  might  feel  like 
jumping  out  the  nearest  window. 

As  organizations  embrace  client/ 
server  technology,  they  face  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  how  to  deal  with  legacy  sys¬ 
tems.  Giving  network  users  fast,  reli¬ 
able  and  easy  access  to  information 
stored  on  trailing-edge  systems  is  a 
desire  shared  by  CIOs,  managers, 
network  administrators,  end  users 
and  vendors  alike.  Finding  the  best 
way  to  provide  such  access  is  a  quest 
that  can  confuse  nearly  everyone  in¬ 
volved. 

To  deal  with  the  problem  of  getting 
at  legacy  data  on  older,  usually  host- 
based  systems  from  a  distributed  en¬ 
vironment,  vendors  have  developed 
a  new  class  of  products  informally 
known  as  “middleware.”  That  desig¬ 
nation  covers  a  wide  range  of  commu¬ 
nications,  program-access,  data-access 
and  other  client/server-to-old-iron 


workaround  tools.  In  the  database 
world,  the  term  applies  to  products 
that  are  installed  between  the  legacy 
database  and  the  client  application.  In 
such  instances,  middleware  compo¬ 
nents  serve  as  translators,  converting 
the  user’s  request  into  material  the 
database  can  understand  and  the  client 
application  can  use. 

Dianne  Bozler,  director  of  Los  An¬ 
geles-based  USC  Software  Systems, 
the  software-development  and  -re¬ 
search  arm  of  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  notes  that  there  are 
many  “right”  ways  to  access  legacy 
data  from  a  client/server  workstation, 
depending  on  such  factors  as  the  type 
of  data,  the  host  computer,  the  specif¬ 
ic  client/server  environment  and  the 
ease  of  access  required.  “It’s  rarely  a 
one-size-fits-all  solution,”  says  Bozler. 

The  first  step  is  to  conduct  an  IS 
inventory  and  develop  a  game  plan, 
says  Bozler.  List  the  organization’s 
hardware  and  software  resources 
and  the  kinds  and  quantity  of  data  to 
be  accessed.  Then  determine  why 
the  data  must  be  accessed,  who  will 
use  the  information  and  where  the 
data  is  currently  stored.  “With  this 
information  in  front  of  you,  you’ll 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
job  at  hand  and  will  be  able  to  match 
up  the  products  that  meet  your  exact 
needs,”  she  notes. 

Now  is  the  time  to  reexamine  the 
organization’s  fundamental  data 
needs,  says  Richard  Buchanan,  ana¬ 
lyst  of  computer  strategy  service  at 
Forrester  Research  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  “If  you  put  on  your  business- 
process  reengineering  hat,  you  often 
discover  that  75  percent  of  the  legacy 
data  that  you  believe  you  need  really 
isn’t  critical  to  your  future  business 
needs,”  he  says. 

Organizations  should  sever  dead 
legacy  data  from  the  information 
users  need  to  access  on  a  regular  ba¬ 
sis,  Buchanan  says.  Once  a  database 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  LAUREN  SCHEUER 


ere’s  the  bottom  line  on 
Unisys  services. 

Your  bottom  line. 


The  bottom  line  for  any  customer 
is-the  bottom  line.  So  it  shouldn’t  be 
surprising  that  Unisys  Services  focus  on 
exactly  that. 

With  decades  of  experience  serv¬ 
ing  business  and  government,  Unisys  is 
committed  to  a  bottom-line  test:  unless 
an  information  systems  plan  is 
designed  to  serve  the  customer’s  busi¬ 
ness  plan,  it  amounts  to  little  more 
than  technology  for  its  own  sake.  Sup¬ 
plying  technology  is  not  the  object. 
Applying  technology  is. 

That’s  why  our  systems  integration 
services  help  you  wring  full  value  from 
your  investment  by  making  your  many 
systems  work  cost-effectively  together. 
It’s  why  our  consulting  services  harness 
technology  to  business  goals,  not  the 
other  way  around.  It’s  why  our  applica¬ 
tion  development  process  helps  identify 
desired  cost-saving  and  revenue¬ 
generating  results  before  we  design  the 


applications  on  which  those  results  will 
depend.  It’s  why  our  education  services 
teach  customers  how  to  optimize  the 

UNiSYS 

We  make  it  happen. 


relationship  between  people  and  tech¬ 
nology.  It’s  why  Unisys  outsourcing 
enables  customers  to  lower  costs  and 
sharpen  competitiveness. 

Call  us  at  1-800-874-8647,  ext.  187. 
Ask  how  Unisys  Services  can  help  your 
business.  It’s  our  bottom  line. 


01992  Unisys  Corporation 


Ways  Users  Access  Legacy  Data 


With  an  independent  vendor  product 


has  been  reduced  to  its 
essential  core,  the  CIO 
might  decide  that  it’s 
small  enough  to  be  cost- 
effectively  rewritten  to  a 
client/server  relational- 
database  model.  “You’ll 
then  have  your  critical 
data  residing  on  a  mod¬ 
ern  database  on  modern 
distributed  servers,”  he 
notes.  The  rest  of  the  da¬ 
ta  can  be  safely  archived 
in  case  of  future  need.  If 
the  legacy  data  is  still  too 
extensive  for  a  whole¬ 
sale  rewriting  effort,  then 
management  must  look 
for  a  suitable  middleware 
solution. 

IS  professionals  who 
have  not  examined  the 
middleware  market  re¬ 
cently  may  be  surprised 
by  the  range  of  products 
that  are  currently  avail¬ 
able.  Vendors  have  been  quick  to 
recognize  the  need  for  legacy-data 
access  and  have  jumped  onto  the 
middleware  bandwagon  en  masse. 

Middleware  solutions  come  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes.  Some  products  are 
offered  by  host  vendors;  others  are 
provided  by  an  increasing  number  of 
third-party  companies.  In  addition, 
more  than  a  few  organizations  strug¬ 
gling  with  legacy  data  on  client/serv¬ 
er  networks  have  decided  to  find  the 
answer  on  their  own.  They  do  this 
by  unifying  their  databases  and  plat¬ 
forms  through  reengineering,  devel¬ 
oping  their  own  legacy-access  solu¬ 
tions  in-house  or  contracting  with  an 
outside  company  for  a  custom-de¬ 
signed  middleware  product. 

One  popular  approach  is  the  use  of 
universal  gateways.  These  products 
offer  access  to  a  wide  array  of  databas¬ 
es  on  a  variety  of  platforms.  Data  con¬ 
tinues  to  reside  in  the  old  databases; 
the  gateway  serves  as  a  translator  and 
mediator,  enabling  client  workstations 
to  access  the  legacy  data  as  needed. 
The  key  advantage  is  that  the  IS  pro¬ 
fessional  can  move  data  among  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  systems  without  purchas¬ 
ing  and  installing  multiple  middleware 
products. 

Universal  gateways  are  currently 
the  most-popular  way  of  accessing 


legacy  data,  says  Stephen  Hendrick, 
an  analyst  at  International  Data  Corp. 
(IDC)  in  Framingham,  Mass.  Products 
such  as  EDA/SQL,  from  New  York- 
based  Information  Builders  Inc.,  offer 
a  set  of  database  interfaces,  tools  and 
facilities  that  manage  and  provide  ac¬ 
cess  to  enterprisewide  data.  The  pro¬ 
grams  are  designed  to  work  together 
to  provide  SQL-based  access  to  rela¬ 
tional  and  nonrelational  data  from 
PCs,  workstations  and  terminals. 
EDA/SQL  “provides  a  fairly  high  lev¬ 
el  of  connectivity,”  says  Hendrick. 

But  while  universal-gateway  ac¬ 
cess  appears  to  be  the  Swiss  Army 
knife  of  middleware  products,  it  has 
shortcomings.  Most  important,  uni¬ 
versal  gateways  tend  to  provide  less- 
robust  performance  than  compet¬ 
ing  point-to-point  gateway  solutions, 
which  offer  access  to  a  defined  type 
of  legacy  database.  Installation  of  uni¬ 
versal  gateways  can  also  be  more 
problematic  because  these  products 
aren’t  “pretuned”  to  work  with  spe¬ 
cific  types  of  legacy  databases. 

Gateway  usability  varies  widely 
among  both  universal  and  point-to- 
point  gateway  products,  says  Hen¬ 
drick.  IS  professionals  should  careful¬ 
ly  study  vendors’  spec  sheets  in  order 
to  understand  exactly  what  a  product 
can  and  cannot  do.  “There  are  vary¬ 


ing  degrees  of  transparen¬ 
cy,  from  products  that 
point  you  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection  to  packages  that 
understand  all  the  seman¬ 
tic  differences  between 
dialects,”  Hendrick  says, 
adding  that  for  the  most 
part,  point-to-point  gate¬ 
ways  are  the  easiest  to 
implement  and  use. 

Forrester’s  Buchanan 
agrees.  “Where  perfor¬ 
mance  is  really  critical, 
you’re  usually  looking  at 
some  kind  of  database- 
specific  middleware  that 
allows  a  variety  of  clients 
to  access  a  database  en¬ 
gine.”  On  the  whole,  un¬ 
less  one  is  juggling  a  large 
number  of  databases  and 
platforms,  it’s  usually  bet¬ 
ter  to  acquire  and  install  a 
set  of  different  point-to- 
point  gateway  tools  than 
a  single  universal-gateway  product. 

Another  part  of  the  legacy-data- 
access  market  that  bears  watch¬ 
ing  involves  application  pro¬ 
gram  interface  (API)  technologies. 
These  products  can  be  tricky  to  im¬ 
plement  since  they  require  compli¬ 
ant  database  products  and  extensive 
vendor  support.  The  market  is  cur¬ 
rently  divided  between  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Open  Database  Connectivity 
(ODBC)  standard  and  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Database  Application  Program¬ 
ming  Interface  (IDAPI),  jointly  de¬ 
veloped  by  Borland  International 
Inc.,  IBM  Corp.  and  Novell  Inc. 

ODBC  provides  a  set  of  functions 
linking  Microsoft  Windows  applica¬ 
tions  to  back-end  SQL  servers.  The 
technology  works  by  supplying  a 
generic  set  of  SQL  calls  supported 
by  all  database  vendors  that  use 
ASI-standard  SQL.  Similarly,  IDAPI 
uses  a  set  of  SQL  functions  to  pro¬ 
vide  access  to  back-end  databases. 
According  to  Microsoft,  more  than 
80  database-software  companies 
have  already  pledged  support  for 
ODBC.  IDAPI  proponents  also  claim 
growing  industry  support. 

Unfortunately  for  IS  professionals 
who  need  to  reach  legacy  data  on  a 
mainframe  or  minicomputer,  ODBC 
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Client/server  computing  promises  flexible,  responsive  business 
systems,  but  delivering  can  be  an  endless  chore.  Too  big  for  one 
person,  client/server  projects  require  multiple  developers,  end- 
users  and  managers  to  work  as  a  team.  Only  Gupta  SQLWindows" 
marries  a  productive,  graphical  PC  development  environment  to 
comprehensive  group  programming  facilities. 

We  make  your  group  a  team. 

SQLWindows  provides  version  control,  check-in/check-out  and 
project  management  to  unify  the  efforts  of  programmers.  End- 
users  can  help  prototype  screens,  forms  and  reports  through  our 
easy  QuestWindow™  And  our  open,  repository-based  system  can 
exchange  data  with  many  CASE  tools,  streamlining  management 
of  even  the  biggest  client/server  applications. 


Out  any  client/server  project  down  to  size. 

The  team  facilities  of  SQLWindows  are  matched  by  a  rich,  object- 
oriented,  graphical  development  environment  and  comprehensive 
database  connectivity.  Put  your  endless  client/server  projects  on  a 
schedule  with  the  team  productivity 
and  sheer  power  of  SQLWindows. 

Call  1/800-876-3267  ext.  101  for 
your  free  demo  disk  today. 


FREE  DEMO  DISK 

1-800-876-3267 
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doesn’t  support  host-based  lega¬ 
cy  databases.  IDAPI,  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  can  work  with  host- 
based  legacy  systems  when  used 
with  appropriate  IDAPI-compli- 
ant  database  drivers.  “Microsoft 
is  trying  to  position  ODBC  as 
the  standard  API  for  database 
middleware,”  says  Buchanan. 
“It’s  still  fairly  new  to  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  Microsoft  has  lots  of 
market  power.”  IDAPI  also  has 
market  clout,  he  adds,  so  the  API 
field’s  future  is  far  from  certain. 

Where  is  the  legacy-access 
middleware  market  headed? 
Over  the  short  term,  CIOs  can 
expect  more  products,  particu¬ 
larly  narrowly  focused  solu¬ 
tions  targeted  at  specific  types 
of  data  and  platforms.  But  get¬ 
ting  data  into  the  client/server 
environment  is  only  part  of  the 
job.  End  users  must  be  able  to 
manipulate  and  examine  the 
material  in  useful  ways.  “There 
aren’t  many  tools  available  that 
will  allow  people  to  manage  the 
information  they  will  have,” 
Hendrick  says.  “Most  of  the 
technologies  that  people  have 
relied  on  historically  just  won’t 
cut  it.”  Tools  like  Microsoft 
SQL  Server  and  Sybase  SQL 
Server,  as  well  as  older  prod¬ 
ucts  like  dBASE,  are  commonly 
used  to  work  with  legacy  data  in 
the  new  environment,  Hendrick 
notes,  but  the  market  is  still  rel¬ 
atively  thin  compared  to  the 
products  available  to  mainframe 
and  minicomputer  customers. 

Buchanan  thinks  the  legacy- 
data  middleware  market’s  fu¬ 
ture  is  probably  limited.  “I  don’t 
think  that  these  tools  will  be 
around  five  years  from  now,”  he 
says.  “By  that  time,  most  users 
will  have  already  moved  or  aban¬ 
doned  their  older  data.”  But  he 
also  foresees  a  far  less  pleasant 
possibility.  “Today’s  client/serv¬ 
er  relational  data  may,  five  years 
from  now,  be  someone  else’s 
legacy  data.”  But,  he  adds,  “at 
least  it  will  all  be  in  a  relational 
format.”  SB] 


Data  Access 

There  are  hundreds  of  data-access  products  available.  This  list  is  meant  to  be 
representative,  not  inclusive. 

COMPANY 

DBMS 

GATEWAY 

END-USER 
DATA  ACCESS 

DEVELOPER 
DATA  ACCESS 

MIDDLEWARE 

ASK  Group 

Almeda,  Calif. 

■ 

Apple  Computer  Inc. 

Cupertino,  Calif. 

■ 

Borland  International  Inc. 

Scotts  Valley,  Calif. 

■ 

Bull 

Billerica,  Mass. 

■ 

Cognos 

Burlington,  Mass. 

■ 

D&B  Software 

Atlanta 

■ 

Datawatch 

Durham,  N.C. 

■ 

Dharma 

Nashua,  N.H. 

■ 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Maynard,  Mass. 

■ 

Evolutionary  Technologies 

Austin,  Texas 

■ 

Gupta 

Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

■ 

Information  Builders  Inc. 

New  York 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Micro  Decisionware 

Boulder,  Colo. 

■ 

Novell  Inc. 

Provo,  Utah 

■ 

Oracle 

Redwood  Shores,  Calif. 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Pilot  Software 

Boston 

■ 

Revelation  Technologies 

Stamford,  Conn. 

■ 

SAS 

Cary,  N.C. 

■ 

Sybase 

Emeryville,  Calif. 

■ 

Techgnosis 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

■ 

Trinzic 

Portsmouth,  N.H. 

■ 

■ 

John  Edwards  is  a  freelance 
writer  based  in  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J. 


XDB  Systems 

Lauel,  Md. 
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I  2.  Costs 

I  3.  Programmer  productivity 
I  4.  Quality  assurance 
I  5.  Delivery  dates 
a  6.  Time  Reporting 
i  7,  Tracking  change 
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|  9.  Change  management 
|  10.  Maturity  assessment 
I  1 1 .  Training  requirements 
1  12.  Effort  visibility 
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p  IS.  Configuration  management 
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1 17.  Market  requirements 
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1  19.  long-term  forecasting 
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9-26 

13-26 
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14-349 
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15-397 

12-146 

16-161 

13-146 

14-252 

13- 

15-161 

14-26 

15-349 
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16-397 

10-26 

17-146 

11-349 

18-146 

12-397 

13-146 

14 

14-146 

15-26 

15-252 

16-349 

17-397 

10 

18-146 

11-26 

19-146 

12-349 

13-397 

15 

14-146 

16-26 

15-146 

17-349 

18-397 

11  M 

19-146 

12-26 

20-146 

13-349 

14-397 

16  i 

15-146 

17-26 

16-546 

18-349 

19- 397 

20- 161 
21-291 
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18-26 
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20- 397 
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20- 349 
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23- 146 
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20-26 

21- 349 

22- 397 
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24- 146 
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Artemis  gives  you  the  visibility  to  see  exactly  where  you  are.  You'll  know  how  you  measure  up  against  your  plans. 


your  competition  and  your  business  requirements.  So  you  can  make  changes  quickly  before  problems  become  too 


big  to  control.  With  Artemis,  you  also  get  an  accurate  picture  of  your  product's  time  to 
market.  And  you'll  see  just  where  your  people  spend  their  time,  so  you  can  increase 
productivity  and  save  money.  If  you're  looking  for  greater  control  over  your  software 
efforts,  we'll  map  out  a  solution  for  you.  For  more  information,  call  1-800-4PRO-MGT. 


Lucas  Management  Systems 


Artemis  is  a  trademark  of  Lucas  Management  Systems.  ©  1 993  Lucas  Management  Systems.  All  rights  reserved. 


The  Systems/Business  Balancing  Act 


*-■ 


&  HAMILTON 


Great  works  of  art  don’t  just  happen.  Neither 
do  successful  information  systems. 

Like  sculptors,  systems  consultants  must 
carefully  balance  seemingly  opposing  forces:  the 
desire  for  technological  innovation  must  be 
weighed  against  business  goals  and  user  needs. 

That’s  why  all  our  systems  assignments  start  at 
the  beginning.  Booz-Allen  industry  strategists  and 
operations  experts  work  up-front  with  our 
information  technologists  to  gain  an  understanding 
of  where  our  clients  are-ffom  an  overall  business 
perspective-today.  And  what  their  goals  and 
strategies  are  for  tomorrow. 

Our  STRATEGY-DRIVEN  SYSTEMS'' 
approach  ensures  that  we  take  the  concerns  of 
both  business  and  information  executives  into 
account  on  every  IT  assignment.  Weighing  the 
needs  of  the  business  and  applying  the  right 
technologies,  we  develop  systems  that  further  the 
overall  goals  of  the  enterprise... systems  at  the  heart 
of  our  clients’  business.. .systems  that  drive  success. 

Information  Systems  Group 

212  697  1900 


FRONTLINE 


BY  PORTIA  ISAACSON 


The  corruption 
of  the  client/ 
server  concept  is 
not  necessarily 
a  negative  thing. 
The  term  is  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  rallying 
point  for  IS 
groups  moving 
away  from 
mainframe- cen- 
tricity  toward 
higher-order 
computing. 


Beyond  Client/Server 


WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 

A  few  years  ago,  if  I  needed  to 
know  what  a  client/server 
system  was,  I  simply  opened 
my  operating-systems  book 
and  reviewed  the  then-accept¬ 
ed  definition:  a  system  in 
which  a  client  computer  re¬ 
quests  data  or  processing 
from  a  server  computer.  A 
client/server  system  can  be 
contrasted  with  a  host/termi¬ 
nal  system,  in  which  the  host 
computer  performs  all  the 
processing  and  the  dumb  ter¬ 
minal  simply  accepts  the  us¬ 
er’s  input  and  displays 
the  host’s  output.  It 
can  also  be  contrasted 
with  a  peer-to-peer 
system,  in  which  any 
computer  on  a  net¬ 
work  may  request 
processing  or  data  from  any 
other  as  well  as  service  re¬ 
quests  for  processing  or  data 
from  any  other. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
meaning  of  client/server  has 
been  corrupted  and  expanded, 
and  how  the  concept  has  been 
hyped  to  the  status  of  com¬ 
puting’s  numero-uno  flag 
word.  We  desperately  needed 
such  a  flag  word  to  rouse 
glass-house  IS  professionals 
to  attack  their  own  mainframe 
complacency.  “Open  systems” 
just  wasn’t  vivid  enough. 
“Personal  computing”  might 
have  worked,  but  how  could 
IS  pros  have  surrendered  to 
their  nemesis  on  the  desktop? 
Besides,  “personal  comput¬ 
ing”  simply  doesn’t  give  cred¬ 
it  to  the  server  and  network 
in  enterprise  computing. 

“Client/server”  was  the 
perfect  choice.  It  could  be 
slightly  corrupted  to  mean 
nonmainframe  (a  small  step 
from  non-host/terminal),  and 
it  gives  an  essential  role  to 
the  server,  albeit  a  sub¬ 
servient  one.  It  also  did  not  go 


unnoticed  by  mainframe  ven¬ 
dors  (or  IS  pros)  that  main¬ 
frames  could  be  disguised  as 
servers,  thus  extending  the 
life  of  mainframe  revenues  (or 
investments)  and  legacy  ap¬ 
plications  and  skills.  (Some¬ 
times,  using  a  mainframe  as  a 
server  is  very  wise — such  as 
for  mission-critical  systems 
during  a  transition.  At  other 
times,  however,  it  is  not;  such 
as  when  the  host/terminal 
system  is  disguised  as  a 
client/server  system  by 
putting  a  GUI  mask  on  the 
terminal — for  instance,  the  X 
terminal.  Naughty,  naughty.) 

Today  “client/server”  has 
become  a  near-mean¬ 
ingless  but  very  useful 
term.  Even  though  it  no 
longer  denotes  a  specif¬ 
ic  style  of  computing  or 
type  of  system,  it  does 
signal  a  commitment  to 
review,  update  and  modernize 
information  systems — even  if 
it  means  change. 

Eye  on  the  Prize 

MOVING  TO 
CLIENT/NETWORK 

If  you  have  committed  to  ex¬ 
pand  client/server  systems 
within  your  organization,  you 
have  taken  the  first  step.  Or 
maybe  the  commitment  to 
downsize  or  reengineer  was 
the  first  step.  In  any  case,  all 
these  flag  concepts  point  in 
the  same  direction — to  an 
enormously  more-creative 
and  -productive  dynamic 
alignment  of  computing  and 
organizations.  In  many  indus¬ 
tries,  the  race  to  update  IT  in¬ 
frastructures  will  decide  the 
fate  of  competitors. 

The  business  press  is  so 
full  of  IT-enabled  success  sto¬ 
ries  and  IT-doomed  failures 
that  CEOs  sometimes  actual¬ 
ly  ask  CIOs  what  they  could 
do  if  their  IT  budgets  were  in¬ 
creased.  Who  would  have 


‘Client/server’ 
will  be  the 
most-used 
computing 
buzzword  of 
1994. 


thought  it?  But  in  the  haste  to 
salute  the  client/server  flag, 

IS  executives  are  at  risk  of 
losing  sight  of  their  real  objec¬ 
tives.  Typical  objectives  in¬ 
clude:  cost  savings,  flexibility 
to  instantly  match  changing 
enterprise  structures,  em¬ 
powerment  of  workers 
through  information  accessi¬ 
bility,  and  the  rapid  creation  of 
new  IT-defined  or  -supported 
products  and  services. 

As  we  progress  toward  the 
realization  of  our  objectives, 
my  bet  is  that  we  focus  in¬ 
creasingly  on  “client/net¬ 
work”  systems  rather  than 
client/server.  The  adoption  of 
client/network  as  a  flag  word 
in  1995  would  be  a  step  to¬ 
ward  a  higher  order  of  com¬ 
puting  that  I  call  collaborative 
client/network  computing.  In 
the  collaborative  environ¬ 
ment,  the  clients  on  the  net¬ 
work  no  longer  simply  re¬ 
quest  data  and  processing 
from  the  network;  they  will 
actually  act  in  multimedia 
(and  someday  in  holographic 
virtual  reality)  concert  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  seconds  creative 
tasks  that  now  take  days  or 
weeks  or  perhaps  can’t  be  ac¬ 
complished  at  all. 

For  example,  a  team  of  de¬ 
signers  from  France, 
the  United  States 
and  Japan  could  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  design 
of  a  new  line  of  cloth¬ 
ing  by  working  on  a 
shared,  editable  im¬ 
age  with  voice  links 
from  their  offices.  As  an  item 
of  clothing  is  completed,  it 
would  be  scaled  to  the  bodies 
of  computer-simulated  mod¬ 
els  that  would  twist  and  turn 
down  the  digital  runway  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  music 
planned  for  the  first  showing. 
As  the  line  is  finalized,  a  mul¬ 
timedia  recording  would  be 
made  for  approval  by  manage¬ 
ment  before  the  first  piece  of 
cloth  is  cut  from  the  automati- 


The  only  pro¬ 
cessor  archi¬ 
tecture  that 
scales  from 
handheld  to 
supercomput¬ 
er  is  the  X86. 
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In  the  world  or  client/server  financial 
systems,  the  21st  Century  dawns  at 
8:30  a.m.  in  the  following  locations. 


Welcome  to 
ATLANTA 

[  WASHINGTON  J 

CHARLOTTE 


Welcome  to 

KANSAS  CITY 


Downtown 
Los  Angeles 


Entering 

ROCHESTER 


City  of 
Seattle 


Welcome  to 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Cleveland 
NEXT  EXIT 


DALLAS 
2nd  RIGHT 


BOSTON 
2  miles 
ahead 


You  know  it  could  ke  tetter; 

You  know  you  need  to  ckange  kut  you  may  not 
know  kow  or  even  wkat; 

if  you're  considering  client/server,  spend  tke 
morning  witk  us. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  Soft  ware  an  d  And  ersen 
Consulting  will  provide  keynote  addresses  on  practi¬ 
cal  teckniques  an  d  tke  enakling  tools  to  advance  your 
financial  organization. 

if  you're  interested  in  seeing  wkat  client/server  can 
do  for  you,  call  1-800-608-3030  and  make  a  reserva¬ 
tion  to  join  us. 

Andersen 

FKR  )FT AVAUF  Consulting 

-A— 9  k  TV.  Jm.  A  ▼  ll  \L  \-« — ^  ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  It  CO,  SC. 

L/T  packaro  Microsoft'  (r  Data  General  Si  SYBASE 


Tke  premier  providers  of  advanced  tecknologv  so 
ideas  &  TechnoL 


utions  have  teamed  together  to  present 
nolog  y  a  Forum  for  the  Financial  Practitioner. 


FRONTLINE 


Toward  Higher-Order  Computing 


Client/Network 


Host/Terminal 

•  Proprietary 


1980 


Client/Server 

•  Interoperable, 
heterogeneous 
networked 
computing 

•  Open 


Collaborative 

Client/Network 

•  Modular, 
homogeneous 
collaborative 
networked 
computing 

•  Functionally 
identical 
hardware  and 
software 
modules 


1990 


cally  generated  pattern. 

The  most-powerful,  most- 
flexible,  least-complex  en¬ 
terprisewide  system  would 
be  one  that  replaces  our  cur¬ 
rent  network  hodgepodge 
with  scalable,  duplicatable, 
modular  components.  To 
achieve  this  higher-order 
network  organization,  we 
will  need  to  give  up  the 
complexity  of  disparate  pro¬ 
cessors,  languages,  applica¬ 
tions  and  network  connec¬ 
tions.  And  we  will  have  to 
replace  proprietariness  with 
high-volume,  market-ac¬ 
cepted  sameness — infinitely 
scalable,  parallel  processing 
and  networked  sameness. 

Less-complex  systems 
save  time  and  money  in  in¬ 
stallation,  programming, 
maintenance  and  training. 
Sameness  at  the  client/net¬ 
work  level  will  enable  inno¬ 
vation  at  the  higher  level  of 
the  collaborative  network. 

Platform  Diving 

HIGHER-ORDER  I.T. 

Today  there  are  only  two 
platform  contenders  for  the 
foundation  of  the  least-com¬ 
plex  IT  system.  One  is  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.,  with  its  le¬ 
gions  of  hardware  followers 
offering  systems  ranging 
from  handhelds  to  mid¬ 
range  servers.  The  other  is 
Unix,  with  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems  Inc.  as  its  leading  pro¬ 
ponent.  Today,  Microsoft 
rules  the  client  and  Unix 
rules  the  server,  but  neither 
quite  meets  our  require¬ 
ments  for  high-volume  mar¬ 
ket  acceptance,  infinite  seal- 
ability,  parallel  processing 
and  networked  sameness. 

Microsoft  offers  the  ulti¬ 
mate  sameness  on  the  desk¬ 
top  and  on  the  road,  but  the 
server  is  still  a  hodgepodge. 
However,  as  Windows  NT 
chugs  out,  and  as  Intel  Corp. 


X86  processors  become  the 
core  for  mainframes  and 
parallel-architecture,  trans¬ 
action-processing  super¬ 
computers,  Microsoft  and 
Intel  may  indeed  offer  the 
best  bet  for  high-sameness 
systems. 

The  sameness  of  Unix,  to¬ 
day’s  best  solution  on  the 
server  side,  is  in  most  en¬ 
terprise  systems  a  cover  for 
hodgepodge  proprietary- 
hardware  collections.  So,  al¬ 
though  the  lock-in  of  propri¬ 
etary  systems  has  been 
vanquished,  much  of  the 
complexity  remains.  And,  of 
course,  Unix  will  never  be 
able  to  dislodge  the  Mi¬ 
crosoft  application  develop¬ 
ers  for  the  desktop.  My  call 
is  that  Microsoft  and  Intel 
will  provide  us  with  the 
sameness  and  modularity 
from  which  we  will  build 
21st-century  collaborative 
client/networks. 

In  my  20-odd  years  of  IT- 
industry  analysis,  I  have  ob¬ 
served  a  juggernaut  market 
force  toward  more-powerful, 
more-flexible,  less-complex 
systems.  I  call  this  the  high¬ 


er-order  IT  force.  Today  it  is 
shifting  our  focus  in  IT  sys¬ 
tems  from  the  individual 
components  (clients, 
servers,  network  connec¬ 
tions)  to  the  collaborative 
union  of  clients  in  a  new- 
species  network.  As  our  fo¬ 
cus  moves,  the  cells  of  which 
the  network  is  composed 
must  develop  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  commonality  or  we 
will  find  that  the  network  we 
intended  became  instead  a 
tower  of  Babel. 

As  we  modularize  and 
simplify  the  elements  of  the 
network,  the  network  itself 
will  become  more  capable, 
adaptable  and  knowledge¬ 
able.  Ultimately,  it  will  be¬ 
come  the  enterprise  infras¬ 
tructure  of  our  dreams.  We 
will  be  able  to  shift  our  en¬ 
ergy  to  enhancing  the 
perimeter  of  the  network 
rather  than  just  maintaining 
the  internals.  The  collabora¬ 
tive  client/network  system 
will  leave  the  launching  pad 
in  a  few  years  and  dominate 
computing  by  2005. 

As  you  build  client/server 
systems  today,  consider 


them  an  essential  step — but 
only  a  step — in  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  collaborative 
client/network.  Choose  the 
most-modular  network  com¬ 
ponents  available.  Build  sys¬ 
tems  that  can  be  replicated 
for  new  subsidiaries,  branch¬ 
es  and  business  teams.  Build 
systems  with  reusable  com¬ 
ponents  that  can  be  decon¬ 
structed  and  reconstructed 
with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
organization.  If  client/server 
has  been  a  paradigm  shift, 
then  higher-order  collabora¬ 
tive  client/networks  will  be 
no  less  than  the  big  bang 
that  will  give  birth  to  a  new 
universe  of  computing  and 
enabled  enterprise  struc¬ 
tures. 

If  you  don’t  love  change, 
perhaps  you  should  consider 
the  antiques  business.  EEl 


Portia  Isaacson  is  president 
of  Dream  IT  Inc.,  a  consul¬ 
tancy  and  publisher  head¬ 
quartered  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  dedicated  to 
providing  quality  business 
information  to  customers  and 
creators  of  frontline  IT. 
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CHART  BY  ROSS.  CULBERT.  LAVERY  &  RUSSMAN 


Birds  migrate 
naturally. 


Regrettably 
the  same 
can’ t  be  said 
for  companies 
migrating  to 
client/server. 


Converting  from  mainframes  to  client/server?  We’ve  been  helping  companies  make 
the  transition  smoothly  since  1973.  Minimizing  costs  while  maximizing  business 
performance.  If  that  sounds  good  to  you,  take  the  next  natural  step.  (214)  605-2000. 


Multimedia,  a  la  node. 

( Serves  your  entire  network.) 


Here’s  some  food  for  thought.  Multimedia  networking  that  lets  people  easily  share  data  via  audio 
and  video  communication— anywhere,  anytime.  That’s  what  distributed  multimedia  networking 
from  IBM  brings  to  the  table.  And  only  IBM  can  integrate  your  PS/ValuePoints,  PS/2!, 

RISC  System/6000®  workstations,  AS/400®  and  ES/9000™  systems,  and  all  the  key  ingredients 
to  satisfy  your  business’s  appetite. 

It’s  all  a  part  of  the  IBM  Ultimedia®  family.  To  find  out  more  about  our  extensive  menu 
including  consulting  services,  call  1  800  426-9402,  ext.  340.  And  get  a  taste  of  what  we  can  do 
for  your  business. 


IBM,  PS/2,  RISC  System/6000.  AS/400  and  Ultimedia  are  registered  trademarks  and  PS/ValuePoint  and  ES/9000 
are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  ©1993  IBM  Corp 
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Washington  University 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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Hal  Rosenbluth 

CEO,  Rosenbluth  International 

Ralph  Szygenda 
CIO,  Bell  Atlantic 

Dr.  John  Silva 
Project  Manager,  ARPA 
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Executive  VP,  Hyatt  Hotels 
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Managing  Director  &  CIO 
CS  First  Boston 
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WE  DO  A  LOT  OF 
THINGS  TO 
COMPUTER 
SYSTEMS. 

WE  FINANCE  THEM.  WE  LEASE  THEM. 

WE  UPGRADE  THEM.  WE  CONFIGURE 
THEM.  WE  CUSTOMIZE  THEM.  WE 
ASSET  TAG  THEM. WE  PACKAGE 
THEM.  WE  STORE  THEM.  WE  DELIVER 
THEM.  WE  PROTEC  T  THEM.  WE 
INSTALL  THEM.  WE  NETWORK 
THEM.  WE  INTEGRATE  THEM.  WE 
SUPPORT  THEM.  WE  SERVICE  THEM. 


So  You  Can 
Work 
Faster ; 
Better ; 
Cheaper : 


Call  (800)  272-0564  To  Learn  What 
MicroAge  Infosystems  Services  can  do  for  you. 


/MicroAge 

INFOSYSTEMS  SERVICES 


©1994  MicroAge  Computer  Centers.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  MicroAge®  is  a  registered  trademark  of  MicroAge 
Computer  Centers,  Inc.  MicroAge  is  an  international  sales  organization  of  independently  owned  and  operated 
franchised,  company-owned  and  affiliated  reseller  locations  All  other  registered  trademarks  and  trademarks 
are  the  properties  of  their  respective  companies 


COMPAQ,  m  PACKARD 

Authorized  Dealer 


NEC 


Paper-Free  Estimates  One  for  All  and  All  for  One 
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'he  spate  of  natural  disasters  in 
recent  years  has  surely  given 
insurers  reason  to  reevaluate 
the  methods  by 
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anaging  networks  is  a  tough  job,  especially  in  organizations  where  dissimilar  net¬ 
work  devices  are  commonplace.  3Com  Corp.  is  offering  a  family  of  products  to  ease 
the  network-management  nightmare.  Through  the  use  of  the  company’s  Smart- 
Agent  software,  Transcend  enables  network  administrators  to  manage  related  network 
devices  as  a  single  entity  rather  than  a  collection  of  discrete  elements. 

SmartAgent  software  links  configuration,  event  and  performance  data  from  hub, 
bridge/router  and  adapter  agents.  It  also  presents  integrated  management  information 
on  a  single  graphical  interface.  The  single  entities,  or  logical  connectivity  systems, 
provide  correlated  management  information  on  a  single  graphical  user  interface,  thus 
reducing  the  cost  and  complexity  of  network  management. 

Once  the  entities  are  defined,  Transcend  organizes  them  into  a  hierarchical  enter¬ 
prise  view,  where  management  tools  then  act  on  entire  connected  systems  rather 
than  individual  devices.  Transcend  will  support  Unix-  and  PC-based  platforms.  For 
pricing  and  product  availability,  call  408  764-5000. 


which  claims  are  pre¬ 
pared.  Xactware  Inc.  offers  an  al¬ 
ternative  to  the  manual  process  of 
figuring  the  costs  of  reconstruction 
and  property  damage  due  to  floods, 
hurricanes  and  fires. 

Xactimate  5.0,  which  can  be  used 
on  a  desktop  or  laptop  PC,  provides 
a  built-in  price  database  that  con¬ 
tains  pictures  of  material  compo¬ 
nents  of  most  items  as  well  as 
descriptions  of  labor  involved. 
(Quarterly  price  updates  are  avail¬ 
able  for  markets  covering  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  most  of  Canada.) 
When  adjusters  enter  dimensions 
and  select  price-list  items,  Xacti¬ 
mate  calculates  the  necessary  mate¬ 
rials  and  costs.  Estimate  items  can 
also  be  selected  with  a  mouse  click 
or  by  striking  tab  and  arrow  keys. 
Xactimate’s  report  options  include 
estimates,  worksheets  and  manage¬ 
ment  reports,  and  there  are  three 
levels  of  context-sensitive  help. 

Pull-down  menus,  scrolling  lists 
and  WYSIWYG  screens  are  also  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  product.  In  addition, 
users  have  the  option  of  entering  in¬ 
formation  using  abbreviations  that 
are  the  same  as  those  commonly 
used  by  adjusters  and  builders. 

Xactimate,  which  costs  $3,995,  re¬ 
quires  a  386-based  PC,  4MB  RAM, 
DOS  5.0  or  higher,  a  40MB  disk  and 
a  3.5-inch  floppy-disk  drive.  Call 
sales  agent  CCC  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  at  800  621-8070,  Ext.  9-2963. 


The  Size  Is  Right 


Mobile  professionals  have  a  dilemma.  It  would  be  great  to  have  one  computer,  with 
one  set  of  software,  for  the  office,  home  and  the  road.  But  most  notebooks’  screens 
and  keyboards  are  just  too  constricting  for  extended  desktop  use.  Dauphin  Technol¬ 
ogy  Inc.  may  have  a  solution. 

Weighing  in  at  2.5  pounds,  the  DeskTop 
Replacement-1  (DTR-1)  is  designed  to 
supplant  your  typically  bulky  PC  desk¬ 
top  system.  The  9-  x  5.5-  x  1.25-inch, 

486-based,  25MHz  system  features 
4MB  to  6MB  of  RAM;  a  20MB  or 
40MB  hard-disk  drive;  DOS  6.0, 

Windows  3.1  and  Windows  for 
Pen;  and  a  built-in  fax/data  mo¬ 
dem.  It  also  provides  standard  I/O 
ports  and  a  six-inch  VGA  display. 

At  the  office,  plug  in  your  regular  monitor 
and  keyboard.  On  the  road,  connect  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  mini-keyboard  or  opt  for  pen-based  in¬ 
put.  The  internal  rechargeable  battery  lasts  two 
hours;  an  optional  external  battery  pack  provides 
an  extra  eight  hours.  The  system  costs  approximately 

$2,500,  including  the  mini-keyboard  and  cordless  electronic  stylus.  Call  708  971-3400. 


Accelerated  Migration 


Although  the  rightsizing  bug  has  bitten  many  organizations,  migrating  legacy  systems 
to  distributed  client/server  environments  is  a  real  fly  in  the  ointment.  Informatica 
Corp.’s  RightStart  is  a  Microsoft  Windows-based  toolkit  that  organizations  can  use  to 
accelerate  that  migration.  According  to  the  company,  the  product  saves  time,  reduces 
costs  and  lowers  the  risk  of  error  involved  in  migrating  legacy  systems  to  client/server. 

The  toolkit  consists  of  three  components.  Cobol  Analyzer  captures  information  about 
data  definitions  from  the  source  code  of  an  application.  Database  Designer  allows  users  to 
modify  data  definitions  graphically  and  creates  relational-database  tables.  Data  Loader 
loads  existing  data  by  mapping  legacy-data  structures  to  the  relational-database  tables. 

Priced  at  $3,495  for  a  single-user  license,  RightStart  operates  with  relational  databases 
that  support  Microsoft’s  Open  Database  Connectivity  Interface.  Call  310  479-4601. 
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■  Lawson  Materials  Management  System 
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irst,  accept 
that  there  is  no 
mystique.  Rather, 
there  are  hordes  of 

slightly  frantic  software  companies  con-  a\ 
tent  to  have  you  believe  that  effective  open 
system  solutions  remain  elusive  while  they 
rush  to  understand,  develop,  and  market 
their  interpretation  of  client/server. 

Then  there’s  Lawson  Software. 


How  to  Unravel  the 

.  Client/Server  Mystique. 

\ 


An  Open  Systems  Foundation 


At  Lawson  Software, 
we've  been  commit¬ 
ted  to  open  systems 
since  our  company 
,  i  was  founded  in 
"  ^  1975.  We've 

T_._-  Jkrx-  always 

believed  that 

to  be  a  valuable  business  partner,  an  appli¬ 
cations  provider  must  offer  choices  for 
business  strategy  development.  So  for 
us,  client/server  isn’t  a  new  phenom 
enon.  Instead,  it’s  the  next  logical 
step  in  our  development.  And  it 
exists  today  -  fully  developed  . 
and  fully  functional  -  in  the 
latest  release  of  our  enter¬ 
prise-wide,  cross-industry, 
world-class  business  application 
software. 


A  True  Client/Server  Solution 


The  truth  is,  client/server  takes  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  meaning  for  each  individual  business 
computing  environment.  That’s  why 
we’ve  structured  our  client/server  solution 
as  a  comprehensive  3-tier  architecture, 
delivering  you  maximum  flexibility  in 
hardware,  database  and  user  interface.  It’s 
why  Lawson’s  products  run  across  plat¬ 
forms  like  the  AS/400  as  well  as  UNIX 
systems  such  as  the  RS/6000  and  HP9000. 
And  it’s  also  why  we  feature  seamless 
support  for  a  variety  of  leading  databases. 
In  short,  we  offer  options  that  allow  you  to 
make  the  decisions.  Based  on  your 


existing  hardware  configurations  and 
your  plans  for  future  development,  you 
choose  to  place  the  components  of 
client/server  where  they  will  deliver  the 
greatest  value  and  performance. 


Optimized  Information 
Management 

Lawson’s  efficient  use  of  technology 
leads  to  a  system  with  the  scalability 
demanded  in  today’s  changing 
world. 

We  incorporate  the  latest  GUI  tech¬ 
nologies,  creating  a  user-friendly 
environment  that  reduces  training 
time.  Individual  users  can  manipu¬ 
late  windows,  icons  and  tool  bars  to 
create  a  personal  work  environment 
that  increases  productivity.  In  addition, 
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Lawson  has  revolutionized  the  way  users 
access  information  with  our  comprehen¬ 
sive  “drill-around”  capability:  now  a  sin¬ 
gle  click  of  the  mouse  allows  transparent 
access  to  data  from  multiple  applications 
and  platforms.  And  finally,  to  truly  max¬ 
imize  your  options,  Lawson  has  main¬ 
tained  the  ability  to  interface  our  applica¬ 
tions  using  character-based  terminals. 


companies 
functioning  in 
a  variety  of  intra¬ 
national  markets. 

You’ll  find  capabilities 
like  support  for  multiple 
languages,  currencies,  tax 
codes  and  rates,  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  date  and  reporting  formats.  So 
whether  your  business  is  managing  one 
site  or  sites  around  the  globe,  you  can 
turn  to  Lawson  Software  for  one  total 
solution. 


Customer-Focused 
Partnership 


Lawson  Software  has 
always  been 
focused  on 
leading  edge 
technology.  And 
have  always  been  pas¬ 


sionate  about  client  satisfac 
tion.  Together,  these  two 
commitments  have  resulted  in 
truly  flexible  business  solutions 
created  with  your  needs  in  mind. 

|  We’d  like  the  chance  to  demon- 
fstrate  this  to  you.  You’ll  see 
how  -  from  our  system 
.  architecture  to 


our 


Worldwide  Computing  Flexibility 


award  winning  client  services  - 
Lawson  Software  really  does  unravel 
the  client/server  mystique. 


Lawson’s  single,  worldwide  product  set- 
featuring  all  the  freedom  of  our  flexible 
client/server  architecture  -  means  the  ulti¬ 
mate  in  simplicity  for  large,  international 


For  more  information  call 

1-800-477-1357  ext.  853. 


LAWSON 

Software 


Running  the  World's  Best  Companies  ” 


All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


*  Lawson  Materials  Management  System  •  Lawson  Human  Resources  System  •  Lawson  Distribution  Management  System 
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■  Lawson  Accounting  System 
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Easter  Seals  Finds  Flexibility  in  FourGen  Financials 


The  key  to  your  organization’s  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  lies  in  the  spe¬ 
cialized  systems  and  processes  you 
have  created.  FourGen£«/er/>  rise  Financials 
allow  you  to  develop  and  keep  these  systems  in 
place  by  allowing  your  mission-critical  applica¬ 
tions  to  fit  you  rather  than  forcing  you  to  fit  a 
rigid  structure. 

Modifiable-By-Design 

A  new  emphasis  on  quality  drove  the  National 
Easter  Seal  Society  to  revamp  its  information 
systems.  For  MIS  Manager  James  Sanders,  the 


directive  translated  into  the  need  for  new 
accounting  software  that  offered  features  de¬ 
signed  for  large  organizations  plus  easy  access 
to  information.  The  combination  was  found  in 
FourGen  Enterprise  Financials,  the  first  pack¬ 
age  built  from  the  ground  up  to  react  quickly  to 
changes  and  report  information  easily. 
FourGen  offered  Easter  Seals  a  common  sense 
approach  to  client/server  applications  which 
allowed  them  to  put  the  processing  where  it  is 
most  productive. 

Open  Systems,  Client/Server,  4GL,  SQL,  and 


CASE  technologies;  these  are  the  ingredients  in 
FourGen’s  formula  resulting  in  the  most  produc¬ 
tive,  least  costly,  mission-critical  computing. 

Satisfied  Customers  Worldwide 

FourGen’s  success  at  Easter  Seals  is  being  du¬ 
plicated  at  Motorola,  Texaco,  AT&T,  RFC,  and 
other  FourGen  customers  worldwide.  Learn 
more  about  these  companies’  success  with 
FourGen’s  “Customer  Showcase.”  To  request 
your  free  copy,  call  800-333-4436  and 
mention  ad  #AEC-139. 

FOLRGEN 

Low  Risk  Qient/Server  Mainframe  Replacement™ 


FourGen  Software,  Inc.:  206-522-0055  Fax:  206-522-0053  »  European  Office:  +31  (0)3402  74783  Fax:  +31  (0)3402  74784 
FourGen  Software,  Inc.  115  NE  100th  Street,  Seattle,  WA  98125-8098 

FourGen  is  a  registered  trademark  of  FourGen  Software  Technologies.  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1994  FourGen  Software  Technologies.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  A-139  1/94 


Congratulations 


to  the 

1993  ESPRIT 

Award  Winners 


AT&T  Universal  Card  Services 

Marian  Browne,  Vice  President, 
Customer  Relationships 
Leslie  Palmer,  Vice  President, 
Emerging  Technologies 


City  of  Chicago,  Bureau  of  Parking 

Judith  Rice,  City  Parking  Administrator, 
Bureau  of  Parking 
Paul  Valias,  Director  of  Revenue, 
Department  of  Revenue 


Complete  Health  Services  Inc. 

William  W.  Featheringill,  President  &  CEO 
Richard  Harley,  Director  of  MIS 


Los  Angeles  County, 
Department  of  Public  Social  Services 

Ray  Garcia,  Bureau  Director, 

Bureau  of  Administrative  Services 
Lisa  Nunez,  Division  Chief, 
Computer  Services  Division 


South  Florida 

Water  Management  District 

John  Lynch,  Department  Director, 
Information  Systems 

James  D.  Yager,  Assistant  Executive  Director 


SynOptics  Communications  Inc. 

John  Dick,  Chief  Information  Officer 
William  J.  Ruehle,  Vice  President  &  CFO 
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Announcing 

The  1994  ESPRIT  Awards 

Honoring  Excellence  in 
Strategic  Partnering  for  Return  from 
Information  Technology 


ESPRIT  Awards  sponsored  by 
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THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  INFORMATION  EXECUTIVES 

and 
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